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AMERICAN COLORS are raised over Ara Saki, southernmost point of Okinawa, by men of Company G, 2d 
Battalion, 22d Marines, symbolizing the end of organized resistance in the III Amphibious Corps zone of action. 
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Foreword 



The Okinawa Operation was in many ways the most difficult of the 
Pacific War. Conceived, launched, and supported at long range, it re- 
quired meticulous detail in both planning and execution. Bad weather, 
defenses which employed the rugged terrain with great skill and cunning, 
and a well-trained, resolute defense force combined to give the enemy 
an advantage that was overcome only by courage, ingenuity, and endur- 
ance of the highest order. 

As Commanding General of the Sixth Marine Division, I was priv- 
ileged to take part in this operation. I saw the many obstacles that had 
to be overcome, and was impressed each day with the great qualities 
of those who overcame them. This excellent account of that bitter 
struggle recalls those stirring days and testifies to the military virtues 
of the American people. It is a vital chapter in the history of our 
nation. 

LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, Jr., 

GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS, 
COMMANDANT OP THE MARINE CORPS. 



Preface 



OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC is the fifteenth in a series of operational mono- 
graphs prepared by the Historical Branch, G-3 Division, Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, 
designed to give the military student and casual reader an accurate and detailed account of the 
operations in which Marines participated during World War II. These monographs are now 
being integrated into a final Operational History of the Marine Corps in World War II. 

With Marines fighting directly beside Army units as a major component of the Tenth Army, 
Army activities are treated herein with sufficient detail to reflect the Marines’ contribution to the 
overall mission. 

Many officers and men who participated in this campaign have contributed to the prepara- 
tion of this monograph by generously answering specific inquiries, commenting on preliminary 
drafts, or submitting to interview. Grateful acknowledgment is made herewith. Additionally, 
appreciation is extended to Lieutenant Colonel Philips D. Carlton and Lieutenant Colonel James 
R. Stockman, who prepared tentative histories of the Marine divisions at Okinawa which were 
distributed to key participants shortly after the war. The circulation of these accounts, deal- 
ing principally with small unit actions, elicited most helpful comment. Special recognition is 
extended to the Office of Naval History, Naval Records and Library, and Office of the Chief of 
Military History, Department of the Army — in particular Dr. Philip A. Crowl of the Pacific 
Section. Maps included herein were prepared by the Reproduction Section, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Virginia. Official Marine Corps photographs have been used to illustrate 
this monograph unless otherwise noted. 
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OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 




chapter I Background 



They had come from the vast reaches of the 
Pacific, these men who stood offshore at Oki- 
nawa before dawn of 1945’s Easter Sunday. 

The impersonal summons of strategy had 
gathered them from the coconut groves and 
kunai plains of t lie Solomons, the coral islands 
of tlie Marshalls, the cane fields of the Mari- 
anas, and the jungles of the Philippines. They 
rode with the Pacific’s largest fleet— a proud 
fleet which had taught the Japanese that it 
controlled the ocean. 

A British armada guarded their south flank. 
To the north an American carrier task force 
stood poised to intercept attacks from the Im- 
perial homeland less than 400 miles away. 

The big guns of the fleet oil' the landing 
beaches scorched the haze of morning nautical 
twilight, and as the gunfire shifted inland more 
than 100 aircraft began their final runs above 
the beaches. The landing craft churned shore- 
ward on a front nearly eight miles wide. 

Ahead of the men in those tractors was a 
battle; behind them, a war. But also behind 
them, even if few considered it in that moment, 
was a finely geared combat machine precision 
tooled by days, months, and years of planning. 

STRATEGIC SITUATION 1 

The basic strategic concept governing the 
offensive stages of the war with Japan was 
approved by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill during the Cairo Confer- 
ence at, the close of 1943. This concept envi- 
sioned an advance across the vast expanse of 



the Pacific along two principal axes of opera- 
tions. The forces commanded by General 
Douglas MacArthur were to advance along 
the north coast of New Guinea to the Philip- 
pines; and Admiral Chester AV. Nimitz would 
direct a converging drive through the. Central 
Pacific to the core of the Japanese defenses. 
Accomplishment of this broad plan entailed a 
series of concurrent and mutually supporting 
amphibious attacks directed toward the Luzon- 
Formosn-China triangle. As required, the 
major combatant elements of the Pacific Fleet 
would cover the specific operations within both 
strategic commands and contain the Japanese 
fleet. 

Implementation of this strategy resulted in 
an advance toward the heart of the Japanese 
Empire that surged forward with constantly 
increasing acceleration throughout the entire, 
year of 1944. The year opened with a landing 
in New Guinea at Saidor. In February deep 
thrusts into the Central Marshalls collapsed 
the outer shell of Empire defenses. On the 
southern flank, by the end of March a perma- 
nent breach in the Bismarck Archipelago bar- 
rier had been secured and airfields and harbors 
seized in the Admiralty Islands. The drive up 

‘Unless otherwise noted the material In this section 
Is derived from The War Reports of General of the 
Arm]/ G cor an c. Marshall, General of the Aring B. B. 
Arnold, anil Fleet Admiral tiniest J. Kin/;, (Philadel- 
phia, hereinafter cited as War Reports; 

USSBS(Puc), NavAnulysis l)lv, '77 iv Campaigns of 
the Pacific War, (Washington, 19-10), hereinafter 
cited as Campaigns. 
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(I io New Guinea coast, began the following 
month with landings at Ifollandia and Aitapc. 
By midsummer Central Pacific forces were 
consolidating their hard-won footholds in the 
Southern Marianas after driving the entering 
wedge into the inner ring of Japanese island 
positions. At. the end of July, by a series of 
leapfrogging envelopments, Southwest Pacific 
forces had advanced hundreds of miles along 
Hie northern const of New Guinea, isolating 
thousands of enemy soldiers beyond hope of 
further effective employment. (See Map 1, 
Map Section.) 

MacArthurs troops occupied Morotai in 
September, preparatory to attacking Mindanao. 
Simultaneously, Nimitz’ forces linked the two 
lines of advance by the seizure of airfield sites 
and a fleet anchorage in the Western Carolines. 
Denial of the airfields to the Japanese secured 
the eastern flank of the Philippine assault 
while possession of the anchorage, at Ulithi, 
was vital to both the Philippine campaign and 
the movement north to Japan. 

When the customary covering strikes by Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey’s fast carrier forces, 
preliminary to the Morotai and Western Caro- 
lines operations, uncovered surprisingly weak 
resistance in the Central Philippines the line 
of advance through the Southwest Pacific 
veered northward. Halsey, ever aware of “the 
necessity of being alert for symptoms of enemy 
weakness and of being ready to exploit them,” 
recommended cancellation of certain scheduled 
operations and an early return to the Philip- 
pines in the Leyte-Samar area. 2 Consequently, 
on the day that Peleliu was stormed and Moro- 
tai occupied, the Joint Chiefs of Staff made the 
significant decision to bypass Mindanao, cancel 
contemplated operations in the Carolines 
against Yap, and land on Leyte on 20 October. 

A sound strategy implemented by careful 
planning, prompt exploitation of enemy weak- 
nesses, and willingness to take calculated risks 
bad paid high dividends throughout the year. 
The once formidable advance bases at. Truk and 
Italia ul were rendered innocuous without direct 
assault. In conjunction with the campaigns in 
the Marianas and the Philippines the Japanese 

: PA dm W, F. Halsey and LCdr J. Bryan, III, Ad- 
miral Halsey's Slory, (New York, 1SM7 ) , 190. 
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llect, was brought to battle and decisively de- 
feated. The relentless depredations of Ameri- 
can submarines added constantly to the heavy 
toll of enemy merchant shipping. By the end 
of 1944 the sea power of Japan was virtually 
eliminated, and the spoiling attacks of B-29’s 
were carrying the war to the heart of the Japa- 
nese homeland. The Allies had advanced .‘1,000 
miles and established a strategic line 1,-100 miles 
from Japan proper, cutting the enemy com- 
munications with their resources to the south. 

Early in 1945, as Japanese strength ebbed, 
United States forces at long last gained a posi- 
tion from which a major assault could he 
launched against the enemy center of resistance. 
Luzon was invaded and the eastern strategic 
flank was advanced to within 750 miles of Tokyo 
by the capture of Two Jima. 

By March 1945 the Pacific War had pro- 
gressed far beyond all expectations of 12 
months before, and with good reason Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King noted with pride the 
accomplishments of the preceding year in his 
second official report to the Secretary of the 
Navy. He cautioned, however, against com- 
placency and warned of “a long, tough and 
laborious road ahead.” 3 For as Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance later said, “We were looking 
ahead to a prolonged operation at Okinawa, 
which was only 325 miles from Southern 
Kyushu.” 1 

Okinawa was the central link in a chain of 
islands, the Nansei Shoto, which extended in 
an arc from the Japanese home island of 
Kyushu to the Japanese-held island of For- 
mosa. Thus anchored on these two enemy 
bastions, the Nansei Shoto formed an effective 
harrier screening the East China Sea from the 
North Pacific. Okinawa was a vital com- 
munication center linking Japan and its hold- 
ings to the southwest. Largest and most popu- 
lous island of tiie archipelago, it was suitable 
for the development of a large number of air- 
fields and extensive base facilities. In addition 
to a small harbor, it possessed the only two sub- 
stantial Japanese fleet anchorages south of 
Kyushu. 

* War Reports, 049. 

4 A(lm R. A. Sprtinnee, “The Victory in the Pacific," 
Royal United Service Institution Journal, November 
1940, 552. 




Okinawa, then, was a significant strategic 
objective. Its capture would secure command 
of the East China Sea and consequently open 
the approaches to the Yellow Sea and the 
Straits of Tsushima. Finally, it would pro- 
vide a base for future operations against the 
Japanese homeland or the China coast. 

HISTORICAL NOTES 5 

By the irony of fate and geographical mis- 
fortune, Okinawa occupies a unique position in 
the history of the rise and fall of (lie Japanese 
IOmp ire. It was the scene of the final battle of 
the war that destroyed the Empire of Japan; 
and for the same basic reason (its position in 

0 Unless otherwise nolcil the material in this section 
is derived from F. L. Hawks, United States Japan 
Expedition bn Com ■ M. C. Perry, 3 vols, (Washington, 
1856), hereinafter cited as Perry Narrative; USAFPOA 
G-2 Study of Okinawa Gnnlo, n. d., hereinafter cited 
as USAFl’OA Study; MIS, WD, Survey of the Nnusei 
Shoto and the Nanpo Shoto, 15FeW3, hereinafter cited 
as WD Survey. 



relation to China and Japan), the island figured 
prominently in the operations that unleashed 
the forces of Japanese imperial expansion — 
Commodore Matthew C. Berry’s expedition of 
nearly a century lie fore. 

The Perry voyage culminated 50 years of 
growing American interests in the Far East. 
Specifically, these interests involved trade with 
China and attempts to open the ports of Japan. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
fur trade of the Pacific Northwest had pro- 
vided the impetus for the promotion of trade 
with China; and, coincident with the decline 
of the fur trade in the 1820’s, the rapid rise of 
the whaling industry in the North Pacific 
stimulated a desire for “ports of refuge and 
supply”* in Japan. Finally, in the. second half 
of the 1840’s, the extension of the boundaries of 
the United States to (he Pacific coast, accom- 
panied by an influx of settlers to that region, 
spurred the expansion of American Far Eastern 
relations to a climax. Consequently, in 1852, 

* Perry Narrative, I, 85. 
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( Vxnmodore Perry was commissioned to nego- 
tiate a commercial treaty with Japan. 

Fully cognizant of the difficulties involved, 
Perry laid his plans accordingly. Although 
confident of ultimate success, relatively recent 
experience with the reluctant Japanese cast 
doubt in his mind “as to any immediate success 
in bringing that strange government to 
any practicable negotiation.” 7 lie therefore 
deemed it “necessary that the squadron should 
establish places of rendezvous at one or two of 
the islands south of Japan, having a good har- 
bor and possessing facilities for obtaining water 
and supplies.” 8 These islands, Perry con- 
tinued, in further delineation of his plans, 
“called the Lew ('hew group are said to lie 
dependencies of Japan, as conquered by that, 
power centuries ago; but their actual sover- 
eignty is disputed by the government of 
China.” 0 

This vague and anomalous status of the 
Ryukyus 10 in respect to China and Japan was 
one of long standing. It persisted for 250 
years preceding Commodore Perry’s arrival at 
Okinawa in 1853, and it continued in varying 
degrees another 40 years after his final de- 
parture the following year. Nevertheless, by 
direct negotiations with the local authorities, 
Perry established the proposed base at Okinawa 
preliminary to entering Japan. 

The first foreigners to come into contact with 
the Okinawans were the Chinese, who initiated 
a series of forays into the Ryukyus in the sixth 
or seventh century. These raids continued in- 

1 Ibitl. The American unarmed ship MorriDon was 
Ured on when private interests attempted to open 
Japan in ISttT. The precursor of the Perry Mission, 
under Como .1. Biddle, failed even to begin negotiations 
in 1846, although the Japanese did provision Biddle's 
smnll squadron of two ships. C. Yanuga, Japan Since 
Perry, (New York, 1019), 10-17. 

* Perry Narrative, T, 85. 

’ Ibid. 

111 “A Chinese envoy, Shuknii, named the islands 
Loochoo [Lew Chew or Liuchiu] (or Ityuku in 
Japanese) as the islands resembled 'floating globes’ 
or in another translation ‘precious stone halls.’ ” 
USAFPOA Sillily, 1. Presumably the Japanese mime 
Ityuku or Ityukyu stems from their inability to pro- 
nounce the letter “L". Throughout this monograph 
the more common spelling “Ryukyu” has been used. 
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SHURI CASTLE is shown in prewar view from a captured 
Japanese tourist postcard. (Navy Photograph) 



termittently for hundreds of years, but the 
Chinese never established firm military domi- 
nation. However, when a Chinese envoy de- 
manded tribute, shortly after the accession of 
the Ming Dynasty in 1368, the Okinawan king 
promptly complied and acknowledged himself 
a Chinese subject. 

Amicable relations existed between Japan 
and the Ryukyus from very early times, but 
the Japanese apparently obtained a certain 
amount of jurisdiction over the islands in the 
mid-fifteenth century. Positive Japanese con- 
trol was established in 1609 when the Okinawan 
king refused to contribute men and supplies to 
Hideoshi’s Korean, Campaigns. In reprisal, 
the Prince of Satsuma overran the country, 
devastated the land, captured the king, and 
exacted tribute. Henceforth, the Ryultyuan 
kingdom maintained a dubious semi-independ- 
ent status, assenting to the dual suzerainty of 
China and Japan, and paying tribute to both. 

The emergence of Japan as a modern power 
followed close on the heels of Commodore 
Perry’s successful negotiations, and each stage 
of her meteoric rise from fuedalism was accom- 
panied by a corresponding decline of Okinawan 
independence. When the Mikado was restored 
to dominant authority in 1867 the powers of 
the feudal lords passed to the imperial govern- 
ment, and the Satsumas were forced to relin- 
quish their control of the Ryukyus to the For- 
eign Office. The Japanese feudal system was 
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abolished in 187 1 , and shortly thereafter the 
Okinawan king (although permitted to retain 
his regal title) was installed in a residence in 
Tokyo as a Marquis of Japan. Three years 
later the islands were transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs to that of the Home Minister, and further 
payment of tribute to China by the Okinawans 
was forbidden. 

Despite this virtually complete political inte- 
gration of Japan and the. Ryultyus, China still 
maintained adamant claims to suzerainty over 
the. islands. The Okinawans themselves pro- 
tested to the utmost, the idea of single sover- 
eignty, and complained of being “heartlessly 
disowned by father China.” 11 Indeed, even 
though the Okinawan king was deposed and 
replaced by a Japanese governor when the 
islands were incorporated into Japan proper as 
the prefecture of Okinawa in 1879, vestiges of 
the old tributory relationship still remained. 
Not until Japan resorted to the sword in the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894 was the last tenuous 
connection with China severed. 

From 1879 onwards, through education, con- 
scription, and careful supervision of local gov- 
ernment, the Japanese conducted a comprehen- 
sive program aimed toward complete amalga- 
mation of the Okinawans. The political status 
of Okinawa prefecture was equalized with the 
northern prefectures in 1920 by the establish- 
ment of a prefectural assembly and Okinawan 
representation in the Japanese Diet. In 1943, 
the domestic structure of Japan was reorgan- 
ized, and Okinawa was combined with seven 
other prefectures into the District of Kyushu. 

OKINAWA AND THE OKINAWANS 12 

The Ryukyu Retto, which comprises most of 
the Nansei Shoto, includes five major island 
groups: the Osumi, Tokara, Amami, Okinawa, 
and Sakishima Guntos. Okinawa Shima oceu- 



“ Ibid., 3. 

'“Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from CinOI’oc-CinCPOA Bull 101-44. Oki- 
nawa Gunto, 15Nov44, hereinafter cited ns GvnCPOA 
Bull JtSl-H; EngrSect, FMFPac, Engineer Intelligence 
Information, Okinawa Shima, n.d. ; WD Survey; 
U8AFP0A Study. The terrain description presented 
furnishes a general picture of Okinawa at the time of 



pies the central position in the Okinawa Gunto. 
The principal satellites surrounding the main 
island are : Kerama Retto, Kume Shima, Aguui 
Shima, and Ie Shima to the west; Iheya Retto 
and Yoron Shima in the north ; and a chain of: 
small islands, called the Eastern Islands by the 
Americans, running roughly parallel to the east 
coast of southern Okinawa. 13 (See Map 2) 

The island of Okinawa is some 60 miles in 
length, oriented generally northeast to south- 
west, and of variable width. In the nortli the 
Mntobu Peninsula, jutting out. into the East 
China Sea, extends the island to its maximum 
breadth of 18 miles. Similarly, the Katchin 
Peninsula, stretching out toward the Pacific, 
widens the island to 15 miles just south of the 
Ishikawa Isthmus. This isthmus, only two 
miles wide and the narrowest part of the island, 
separates Okinawa into two sharply contrast- 
ing regions. 

The northern portion, constituting two-thirds 
of the island’s area, is mountainous, heavily 
wooded, and rimmed with dissected terraces. 11 
Blanketed with a dense growth of live oak and 
conifiers, climbing vines and underbrush, the 
highlands of the north rise to jagged peaks of 
1,000-1,500 feet which extend the entire length 
of the region. Normally, the terraces bordering 
the spinous mountains terminate at the coast in 
sheer cliffs. 

The shallow topsoil of the interior of north- 
ern Okinawa, principally clay or sandy loam, 
is well drained by numerous small, swift 
streams. With few exceptions, it is trafficable 

Uie American landings before the giant earth-moving 
machinery of the engineers and Seahees substantially 
altered its appearance. Detailed studies of various 
sections of the island that figured prominently in the 
operation will he embodied in the narrative. 

13 Free translation of Japanese geographical terms, 
regarding which there is no hard and fast rule, yields 
Shoto — various islands or group of islands: Gunto — 
a group of islands ; and Sli ima or Jima ■ — an island. A 
glance at a map will show that there has been no norm 
followed in the distribution of these names. In this 
monograph wherever there lias been a question regard- 
ing the proper name to use, the term in most common 
usage has been adopted. 

" Tlie term “dissected terrace” refers to an area 
which was once essentially fiat, but which has been so 
cut up by erosion that the high portions between 
ravines are the only remnants of the former flatland. 
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TYPICAL PATCHWORK TERRAIN of central Okinawa with its small fields, walled houses, and scattered woods appears 
in this pre-invasion aerial photograph. (Navy Photograph) 



under all conditions, a military boon largely 
cancelled out by the paucity of roads, which 
were mainly along the coast. Furthermore, the 
rugged topography of the country, aggravated 
by the lush vegetation, precludes cross-country 
movement. 

Excluding a limited area just south of Ishi- 
kawa Isthmus which resembles northern Oki- 
nawa, the southern third of the island is for 
the most part rolling, lightly wooded country 
broken by precipitous scarps and ravines. 
Four-fifths of the land is arable, and the val- 
leys, hills, and plateaus arc intensely cultivated. 
The hills rarely exceed 500 feet in elevation, 
and the few streams flowing through them are 
narrow and shallow. While Okinawan streams 



are easily bridged or forded, they are frequent ly 
rendered significant obstacles by steep, thickly 
forested embankments and flash floods. (See 
Map 4) 

The densely populated south 13 contained an 
intricate network of roads, but only one, the 
broad stone-paved highway connecting the cities 
of Naha and Slmri, could support two lanes of 
traffic. Although the narrow, arterial routes 
were surfaced with coral, other thoroughfares 
were no more than cart trails. Because of the 
drainage and soil conditions of the region, these 

“ An area about, four times as large as Guam, Oki- 
nawa was inhabited by twenty times as many people, 
three-quarters of whom were located in the southern 
third of the island. 
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LYRE-SHAPED Okinawan tomb of the type that studded 
the hillsides of the island. Many of these tombs were 
converted into strongpoints by Japanese defenders. 



primitive roads were for the most part im- 
passable during prolonged wet weather. In the 
Nalm-Shuri area the road net was augmented 
by approximately 30 miles of narrow-gauge 
railway. A trans-island line ran from Naha to 
Yonabaru by way of Kobakura and Kokuba, 
while branch lines linked Kobakura with Ka- 
dena and Kokuba with Itoman. In some places 
the track of this rail system was laid below the 
surface of the ground in cuts deep enough to 
conceal a man walking upright. (See Map 3) 

Okinawa lies between 2G° 03' and 26° 52' 
north latitude and 127° 41' and 128° 41' east 
longitude, and its climate is characterized by 
moderate temperatures throughout the year. 
Minimum temperatures are above 40°, with a 
mean maximum in July of 89°. Relative hu- 
midity, however, is high in all months, winter 
humidity averaging only 10% less than that 
prevailing in the summer. 16 The year-round 
humidity is highest in the early morning hours 
and lowest in the early afternoon. 

Annual precipitation is heavy and erratic, 
and a day’s downpour frequently equals a 
month’s average. In general, the heaviest 
rains occur from May through September. An 
average of almost two typhoons a month pass 
through the area in the season from May to 

“ The summer humidity range is 72 %-!)(!% ; the 
winter range is (!5%-80%. 
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November. For the remainder of the year the 
normal typhoon track lies well to the east of 
Okinawa. 

In 1940 Okinawa had a population of nearly 
half a million. Within this community most 
of the higher officials, businessmen, and urban 
“white collar” class were main-island J apanese. 
The rural element, who formed the broad base 
of the social structure, comprised the bulk of 
the native populace. 

On small farms, averaging little more than 
an acre and a half, the Okinawans cultivated 
three principal crops. Half the arable land 
produced sweet potatoes, the staple food of 
both men and animals. Second in acreage to 
the sweet potato, sugar cane constituted the 
principal commercial crop. Rice, the third of 
the group, was grown in the low alluvial coastal 
regions, but the yield fell far below local re- 
quirements. 

Individually sheltered by stone walls or bam- 
boo windbreaks, the small, thatched, clay 
farmhouses were customarily clustered in vil- 
lages around an open market place. The size 
of these villages ranged from less than 100 to 
more than 1,000 inhabitants. The towns (Ito- 
mau and Nago) were substantially outsize vil- 
lages with several modern business and gov- 
ernment buildings. In the cities (Naha and 
Shuri) many of the public buildings were of 
stone or concrete construction, and the one- 
story wooden dwellings were surrounded by 
stone walls. Shuri had been the ancient capital 
of the Rynlcyus and the citadel of its kings 
still stood on a high hill on its outskirts. Naha, 
with a population of more than GO, 000, was the 
commercial and communications center of the 
Ryukyus, as well as the seat of the prefectural 
government. 

The elected prefectural assembly acted as a 
gubernatorial advisory body, but the governor 
could accept or ignore as he saw fit any advice 
tendered. He could also disapprove any leg- 
islative act; and he answered for his actions 
only to the Home Minister, on whose recom- 
mendation he was appointed. Local assem- 
blies also were elected in the cities, towns, and 
townships, the latter composed of groups of 
rural settlements. These local assemblies se- 
lected a mayor for towns and townships. In 
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DRESS and physical appearance of typical Okinawan natives is shown is this photograph taken shortly after the 
Tenth Army landing. 



the cities a council was elected. The local ad- 
ministrative units were directly under the gov- 
ernor, and their acts were subject to his veto. 
Both assemblies and councils could be dis- 
solved by the Home Minister. 

Although tlie Japanese educational system 
reduced the language barrier to some extent , 17 
it failed to apply to the native population more 
than a thin veneer of Japanese culture. Gen- 
erations of direct Chinese influence stamped 
the Okinawans with national characteristics 
that could not be removed by half a dozen dec- 



” Although tlie Japanese and Okinawan languages 
are derived from the same archaic tongue, they are 
mutually unintelligible. 



ades of formal education . 18 The natives re- 
tained their own culture, religion, and form 
of ancestor worship. The outstanding material 
manifestations of their particular customs 
were the lyre-shaped tombs which thickly stud- 
ded the countryside. Despite marked physical 
resemblance and common ethnological origins, 1 * 
the Japanese and Okinawans remained essen- 

At the time of the Manchu conquest of China, in 
the mid-seventeenth century, a number of nonconform- 
ist Chinese families fled to Okinawa. These emigres 
and their descendants generally became the school- 
masters of the country. Perry Narrative, I, 223. 

Both Japanese and Okinawans stem from branches 
of the Ainu aborigines ; however, there is a greater 
infusion of Mongoloid and Maylnyan blood in the 
Okinawans. 
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liully foreign to each other. 2 " From t In* native 
islanders standpoint, there was a deep feeling 
of resent.ment because of the social, political, 
and economic discrimination that existed in 
favor of the Japanese.- 1 

The tacit assumption by the Japanese of the 
Ryukyu ans’ inferior status did not. prevent the 
imposition of one obligation of citizenship — 
military service. The periodic calls of various 
age groups into the ranks affected natives of 
Okinawa and the rest of the Ryukyns as well 
as those of Honshu and Kyushu. A reservoir 
of experienced reservists, who had completed 
their active service in the armed forces of the 
Empire, was available for recall. Captured 
Japanese orders, organization tables, and mil- 
itary proclamations indicate that many of 
these reservists were integrated into regular 
Japanese units assigned to the defense of the 
Nansei Shoto. 22 

Except for regular drafts of men leaving for 
service and the unwelcome news of those who 
had died for the Emperor, the early stages of 
the war touched the rustic life of the islands 
very little. The situation of the garrison on 
Okinawa typified the state of readiness of all 
the major islands of the group. 

•"A Japanese superior private, who landed on Oki- 
nawa in late 1044, after a visit to Sliuri noted in his 
diary, that "tile houses and cuslmns here resemble 
those of China and remind one of a Chinese town.** 
ClnCPae-OinOPOA Hull 147-45, Translations and In- 
terrogations No 32, 10Jun45, Diary of Superior l*vt, 
2726 lilt. 4M0. 

21 As the war progressed, this feeling apparently rose 
very near to the surface. In November 1044. a Japa- 
nese soldier recorded that “the natives hear ill feeling 
toward military personnel, and as the days go by, their 
feelings appear in their actions. Tills has become a 
very unpleasant place to live.” CinCI'ac-ClnCl’OA 
Hull 161-45, Translations and Interrogations No 34, 
27.1nn4ri, Diary of Signalman, 5th Sea Raiding Ilase 
Hq, 51-53. 

22 Tenth Army G-2, Combat Intelligence Collecting 
Agency Subsection Translations Nos 4-308, 17Apr- 
4Jul45, hereinafter cited as PICAS Tran*. See espe- 
cially Cl (! AS Tran* No 83, Standards for the estab- 
lishment of Nansei Shoto Garrison l'lans, l.Ian-15. 



The Nnkiigusukii Wan Fortress Artillery 
Unit, wlmse form id able title disguised its act uni 
lack of strength, arrived on I he island in Mill. 
Numbering less titan (100 men, organized into 
a headquarters and three Imlleries with six 
Tamm and two litem guns, the unit furnished 
inadequate protection to the anchorage for 
which il was named. For Ihree years (his 
organization, together with a few lightly -armed 
guard companies, tt skeletal naval base force, 
and tt minimum of airfield mainlenaiice per- 
sonnel, constituted the entire garrison of Oki- 
nawa Gunto.** 

The importance of (lie Nansei .Shoto (o I he 
defensive cordon surrounding Japan proper 
was heightened in early PH I by (lie clear impli- 
cation of (lie converging Allied pincers in (lie 
Southwest and Central Par-i lie. On 1 April 
1944, Imperial General Headquarters set up the 
Thirty-second Army, with headquarters on 
Okinawa, to control the defense of the island 
chain.- 1 The months immediately following 
saw substantial reinforcements, ground, naval, 
and air, flow into the Thirty -second Army area. 
In preparation for “a show-down battle . . . 
for the preservation of national unity when the 
enemy advances to the Nansei Shoto,” ( lie Japa- 
nese began to dig themselves into the naturally 
strong defensive terrain. 23 

Planners on both sides realized that the topo- 
graphical characteristics of the islands, espe- 
cially ( Ikinawti with its wide and deep area for 
the deployment of troops, projected a battle 
on ti scale its yet unseen in the Paeilic. In the 
coming engagement the Japanese counted on 
concentrating “the combined force of land, sea, 
and air power . . . for the destruction of the 
enemy.” 26 

22 Tenth Army G-2 Intelligence .Mniingniiih, Amoisl 
1045, Part 1, Sect I!, It); 1'iirl I, Sect D, Glui|i 1, 3. 
hereinafter cited as lalrlMono. 

21 /ftltf., Part I, Seel 11, 8. 

23 Tenth Army (.-2 Weekly Summary No t, 2S.\lny-l5, 
Annex It, 326 Army t >nl #s2, P.lJiil 1 1 . 

m IhhL, 326 Army Instructions, OAua-14. 
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OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 




CHAPTER II 



Planning Iceberg 



The fundamental principle underlying all 
operations of war — to project superior com- 
bat power, successively, upon the decisive 
points of a theater of war — is simplicity itself. 
The difficulty lies in recognizing these points 
and selecting the most favorable lines of opera- 
tions. A different state of policy, strategy, and 
relative strength requires continual re-evalua- 
tion and revision of strategical estimates and 
plans. Thus, strategical plans must be kept 
up to date during the course of a campaign ; but 
the extent of the field of strategy, plus the 
breadth of experience and knowledge of those 
charged with its formulation, provide ample 
room for honest differences of opinion. Con- 
sequently, the views of General MacArthur 
relative to the conduct of the war with the 
Japanese were often at variance with the think- 
ing of Admiral King concerning Pacific strat- 
egy. 

STRATEGIC CONCEPTS 

In the early stages of the strategic offensive 
in the Pacific, General MacArthur, determined 
to return to the Philippines, doubted the neces- 
sity of capturing the Marianas and generally 
opposed the Central Pacific approach. From 
Admiral King’s viewpoint occupation of the 
Marianas was essential, the need to recapture 
the entire Philippine archipelago was ques- 
tionable, and a drive through the Central 
Pacific toward the China coast, probably by 
way of Formosa, should constitute the main 
effort.' 



These conflicting concepts were partially 
resolved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 12 
March 1944. Admiral Nimitz was directed to 
land in the southern Marianas on 15 June, and 
attack the I’alaus on 15 September 1944. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s instructions were to capture 
Ilollandia in April and contemplated eventual 
occupation of Mindanao on 15 November. The 
long-range strategy outlined in the directive 
also required CinCPOA 2 to prepare plans for 
an assault on Formosa early in 1945, while 
CinCSWPA was charged with the prepara- 
tion of plans for the recapture of Luzon “should 
such operation prove necessary prior to the 
move on Formosa.” 3 



1 FAdiu K. J. King and Cdr W. M. Whitehill. 
Fleet Admiral King: -t Naval Record, (New York. 
1952), 537, 560, hereinafter cited as King Navul Record. 
For a detailed discussion of the development of 
strategic plans culminating in the decision to seize 
the southern Marianas see Maj C. W. Hoffman, Saipan: 
The Reymninn of the Fnd, MC Historical Monograph, 
(Washington, 1950), 17ff, hereinafter cited as Saipan. 

J A din Nimitz as senior naval officer in the Pacific 
was in command of all ships in the Pacific Fleet 
(CinCPac). At the same time, he and Gen MacArthur 
divided American command of Pacific areas. Nimitz 
exercised control of all Army, Navy, and Marine forces 
in the South, Central, and North Pacific, jointly titled 
Pacific Ocean Areas, ns CinCPOA. MacArthur had the 
same role in the Southwest Pacific (CinCSWPA). 
CinOSoWesPac is the abbreviation of MacArthur's title 
used in most naval documents; however, CinCSWPA 
appears in .ICS documents and will bo used throughout 
this monograph. 

’JCS 713/4, 12Mnr44. 
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YONTAN AIRFIELD, strategic objective in IIIAC zone of action, photographed on 4 April. (Army Photograph) 



As the summer of 1944 drew near, the strategy 
of the war against Germany had crystallized, 
and the Anglo-American armies in the United 
Kingdom were poised for the decisive cross- 
channel attack to “enter the continent of Europe 
and . . . undertake operations aimed at the 
heart of Germany and the destruction of her 
armed forces.” 4 Pacific strategy still was fluid. 
Early in May 1944, during the lull preceding 
the landings in France and the Marianas, Ad- 
miral King met with Admirals Nimitz and 
Halsey in San Francisco to consider probable 
operations in the Pacific subsequent to the latter 
campaign. 

In the discussions during this conference of 
the top naval command, opening sea communi- 
cations with China and securing air bases in the 
Western Pacific were primary considerations. 5 
A strong Japanese drive on Chungking was in 
progress at the moment, which indicated a pos- 

' War Reports, 178. 

5 King Naval Record, 542. 



sibility that Japan might attempt to force a sep- 
arate peace with China. 0 Consequently, Ad- 
miral Nimitz advanced the view that establish- 
ment of positions on the China coast, in order 
to supply and equip the Chinese and exploit 
their manpower potential, appeared essential. 
It was envisaged that operations along the coast 
would progress northward as far as Shanghai, 
with a view to gaining river and rail access to 
the interior. 7 

In mid-June, when the lodgment in Europe 
had been successfully effected and concurrent 
with the initial landings on Saipan, the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff turned their attention to 
operations in the Pacific following the cam- 
paign in the Marianas. The possibility of by- 
passing the Philippines and Palaus and attack- 
ing Formosa before it could be substantially 
reinforced was considered. The fundamental 
factors involved in t he selection of Formosa as 



“ IVnr Reports, 218. 

! King Karat Record, 541-542. 
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a major objective were its value as a base for 
very long-range (YLR) bombers, and the ne- 
cessity of occupying that island in order to get 
supplies into China. The criterion governing 
the Combined Chiefs’ interchange of views was 
the importance of doing the unexpected. 
Hence, the concept of avoiding Formosa and 
moving directly to Ivyushu, in the interests of 
gaining strategic surprise, was presented for 
study. 8 

While the Joint Staff planners studied the 
various possibilities for accelerating the Pacific 
war, including a direct invasion of Japan 
proper without reference to Formosa, the Joint 
Chiefs set up a tentative schedule of operations 
for planning purposes. Based on the hypothe- 
sis that all operations preliminary to the For- 
mosan campaign, which were contemplated in 
the directive of 12 March 1944, had been con- 
summated, an over-all concept of operations 
subsequent to the capture of Formosa was pro- 
jected. It envisaged advances into the Bonins 
and the By u ley us, in concert with a continuing 
operation along the southeast coast of China 
northward from Amoy. These operations 
were to begin about 1 April 1945 and the posi- 
tions gained in these areas consolidated by the 
end of September, preparatory to assaults on 
Kyushu and the Tokyo Plain which were to be 
undertaken before the close of the year. 0 

When President Roosevelt visited Pearl Har- 
bor in the latter part of July 1944 to confer with 
Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur, the 
decisive campaign for the southern Marianas 
was drawing to a close, but the next major move 
toward defeat of Japan still was unresolved. 
Consequently, at this meeting the two theater 
commanders presented their differing views to 
the Commander in Chief for decision. 

MacArthur contended that a major attack 
against the Japanese in territory north of Luzon 
should not be attempted until the Philippines 
had been occupied. Moreover, lie was of the 
opinion that, except for landing craft and naval 
support, the resources already available to him 
were sufficient to recapture the Philippines. 



* Ibid., 502. 

• .TCS 024, 30Jun44. 



The Navy plan developed by Nimitz proposed 
“by-passing tlie Philippines and attacking For- 
mosa.” 10 However, during the discussions, the 
naval commander agreed that future develop- 
ments might indicate a need to occupy Luzon, 
although at the time he felt that other areas in 
the archipelago offered equal advantages and 
could be taken at less cost. Admiral Nimitz be- 
lieved bis forces were sufficient for either the 
Luzon or Formosa operations, and the area of 
disagreement was finally narrowed down to the 
desirability of retaking the Manila area. 11 

A tentative course of action evolved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in September contem- 
plated the following schedule of operations: 
Talaud, 15 October 1944; Mindanao, 15 Novem- 
ber 1944; Leyte-Suriago Area, 20 December 
1944; and either the invasion of the Formosa- 
Amoy Area on 1 March 1945 or Luzon on 20 
February 1945. In the event the Formosa 
operation materialized, it was anticipated that 
the subsequent schedule would include the 
Bonins in April and the Ryukyus in May. 
Operations along the China coast during the 
period of March to June were proposed, with 
the invasion of Japan proper to begin in Oc- 
tober. 12 

Shortly after this tentative plan was pro- 
mulgated, Lieutenant General Millard F. 
Harmon, Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces, Pacific Ocean Areas (CGAAFPOA), 
submitted a plan to Admiral Nimitz proposing 
that the Formosa operation be abandoned in 
favor of the Bonins and Ryukyus. It envisaged 
the capture of I wo Jima by 1 January 1945 and 
the reconquest of Luzon by 1 J une 1945. Con- 
current with the operations of Southwest 
Pacific forces on Luzon, Pacific Ocean Areas 
troops were to seize Okinawa and Amami-O- 
Sliima in the Ryukyus. Kyushu would be in- 
vaded in September. 



10 FAdm W. D. Leahy, I lVo* There, (New York, 
1950), 250, hereinafter cited as Leahy, Presumably, 
“bypassing the Philippines" did not preclude the Min- 
danao operation, inasmuch us the purpose for which 
that island was to he occupied, as set forth in the JCS 
directive then in effect, was to obtain air bases to sup- 
port an attack on Formosa ; either direct or by way of 
Luzon. JCS 713/4, 12Mar44. 

11 Leahy , 250-251. 

,a CCS 417/8, 9Sept44. 
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Although offered as an alternative in the 
event that Campaign Plan CAUSEWAY 
(Formosa) should not be implemented, the 
compelling arguments with which General 
Harmon supported the proposed change of 
strategy clearly indicated that the concept of 
bypassing Formosa was not only practicable 
bin also desirable. The burden of the theater 
air commander's discussion was a comparison 
of the relative utility of Formosa and the 
Marianas for the conduct of air operations 
against Japan. 

General Harmon noted that the distances 
from Formosa and the Marianas to Japan were 
approximately equal, but the geographical 
situation of Formosa produced inherent disad- 
vantages militating against its usefulness as a 
base for long-range air operations. The plans 
then current provided for only partial occupa- 
tion of the island — the southwestern portion. 
Inasmuch as the prevailing winds were from 
the north, heavily loaded B-2!)'s taking oil’ 
would he exposed to hostile antiaircraft-lire 
when most vulnerable. Along the entire route 
to targets on Honshu, through the llynkyimn 
chain and across Kyushu, the (lights could ho 
easily I racked and intercepted. These obstacles 
would he avoided in making strikes from the 
Marianas, especially after the capture of I wo 
Jima and the establishment of bases there for 
lighter escorts. Finally, more favorable Hying 
weather prevailed between the .Marianas anil 
Honshu. 

Surveys of the Marianas indicated potential 
bases for 24 B-29 groups. Construction of 
these facilities promised a task of considerable 
magnitude, hut comparable development of 
Formosa entailed an even greater undertaking. 
Besides the formidable task of developing the 
area, logistic support of Formosa would he con- 
siderably more complicated and its initial occu- 
pation costly and time consuming. 

From the standpoint of over-all strategy. 
General Harmon believed that the capture and 
use of Luzon was essent ini, and that engaging 
in major operations on Formosa would de- 
celerate the momentum of the advance against 
the Japanese Empire. Air operations from 
Luzon could neutralize Formosa and effectively 



cut enemy communications to Soul h ( 'liina and 
Malaya. 1 * 

When invasion of the I'alans brought Con 
I ral Pacific forces upon the northern Hunk ot 
I lie Southwest Pacific theater and closed this 
gap in the front, si ral egy in the Pacific began 
to crystallize rapidly. The single moot ques- 
l ion remaining from t he ( 'nininandcr in ( Chief's 
conference with the two theater commanders 
was resolved by I lie t act i cully hold and strategi- 
cally brilliant decision to begin the Philip- 
pine invasion at Ix'Vle rather than Mindanao. 1 * 

This momentous decision, accompanied by a 
linn directive to enter the Central Philippines 
two months earlier than had been tentatively 
planned, gave occasion for immediate re-exam- 
ination of the objectives of the Formosa opera 
lion in the light of the changed situation. 

Formosa had been selected as an objective for 
the purposes of bombing Japanese industry; 
opening sea and air communications to the. 
China Coast, while denying the same to (ho 
enemy between the Empire and (he resources 
to the south; supporting a further advance into 
China; and maintaining '‘unremitting mili- 
tary pressure against Japan." ,I ' 

Over and above (lie questionable worth of 
Formosa as a base from which VLIi bombers 
could he launched against the enemy homeland, 
the acquisition of the anchorage facilities of 
Leyte suggested the possibility of an advance 
northward, without securing intermediate posi- 
tions on the China Coast. Occupation of Two 
Jima and Okinawa would he accomplished as 

11 CGAAFI’OA Mr In Cint T( >A ( no lile or serin t mini 
tier), It Sept 14. 

“ Lcttli/i. -."il. Seizure of l.e.vle would lircaeli the 
barrier screening ilie Soalli Chinn Sea and protect- 
ing the Japanese tines of communication to South 
China and Malaya. It would dislocate lids strategic 
front of i lie enemy by separating his principal forces 
garrisoned on Mindanao and T.nzuu. In order to re- 
establish a continuous front. Ilte Japanese would be 
obliged to bring their Meet Into action anil expose it. 
to destruction, Decisive defeat of I lie hostile Heel: 
would enable American forces to roll up the tlnnks 
created by the penetration under their own tortus and 
defeat the main forces of the enemy til detail. MnjOt'n 
J. !•'. C. Fuller, The Seeoiiil W'nrhl Will', (New York. 
l!Mti 1 . 371! 374. 

“ ClnOl’OA Mr to Culul’ifthFlt, (’oinGettTeii, and 
CoinPhlbsPflC, serial 00013, ICSepl-H. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FIFTH FLEET FOR ICEBERG 




CHART I 



soon as practicable after CAUSEWAY. The 
necessity of opening communications to the 
coast of China was nullified further by the suc- 
cess of recent Japanese offensives against the 
Chinese. This implied the ineffectiveness of 
China’s forces and rendered doubtful the ex- 
pediency of attempting to support a Chinese 
land campaign. 

In view of a possible reorientation of strategy 
which would shift the direction of advance 
northwards toward Japan, Admiral Nimitz 
directed the principal CAUSEWAY com- 
manders, Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, Vice 
Admiral Richmond K. Turner, and Lieutenant 
General Simon B. Buckner, Jr., to recommend 
suitable physical objectives in the Formosa- 
Amoy- Pescadores areas for the CAUSEWAY 
Operation. Guiding considerations were the 
number of naval and air bases which should be 
established and the number of major troop 
units required. 10 Ten days later General Buck- 
ner replied that sufficient troops were not avail- 
able and CAUSEWAY was not feasible.” 
Within hours of Buckner’s reply Lieutenant 
General Robert C. Richardson, Jr., Command- 
ing General, United States Army Forces Pacific 

’* Ibid. 

"USAFMldPac, History of the G-5 Sect, 7Dec41- 
2Sc|tt45, 176. 



Ocean Areas (CGAFPOA), who had also been 
invited to express his views, forwarded his re- 
marks indicating that operations in the For- 
mosa area were also undesirable. 

General Richardson reiterated General Har- 
mon’s objections to Formosa as a B— 29 base and 
agreed that possession of Luzon negated the 
need for occupying F ormosa. From the ground 
forces point of view, an advance along the coast 
of China would contribute very little toward 
the prosecution of the war. Since the seizure 
of Formosa was for the purpose of supporting 
a further advance into China, he concluded that 
the capture of Formosa was unnecessary. On 
the other hand, the facilities which would be 
gained by possession of Luzon, together witli 
the bases which it would be possible to obtain 
in the Ryukyus and the Bonins offered “unusual 
advantages for the rapid advance on the final 
objective, and prosecution of the war.” 10 

Admiral Spruance, who also favored the cap- 
ture of Two Jima and Okinawa rather than 
Formosa, has described his part in the formu- 
lation of the strategy of the Okinawa operation 
as follows : 

When Admirals Kin;; anil Nimitz visited Saipan 
about 12 July 1044 — shortly after the end of organized 



“ComGenPOA Ltr to OinCPOA, serial 00013, 
27Sept44. 
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resist unco — Admiral King asked me for my Ideas oil 
my next, operation. At lliis lime the 1’hllippines earn 
paign laid not yet been definitely decided upon, lint I 
expected t<i lie relieved by Admiral llalsey after (lie 
completion of the Marianas operation, which still in- 
volved (lie capture or Guam and Tinian, My reply to 
Admiral King was that I would like to lake Okinawa. 

Before I arrived back in Pearl Harbor in the hidiati- 
tipolix about, -1 September P.M-I, I gave considerable 
thought to the question of the next operation for the 
Fifth Fleet, I came to the conclusion that Okinawa 
was tlie proper objective, but Hint Iwo .lima would 
have to be captured first. On reporting to Admiral 
Nimilz, he informed me that my next, operation would 
he Amoy and Formosa. I then recommended that we 
take first Iwo Jimn and then Okinawa Instead, lint 
was told that the decision had already been made for 
Formosa, and that, as soon as I was ready, I should 
ily to California for about two weeks' leave. 

Shortly before I was due to return to Pearl Harbor, 
I received orders to delay and to attend the CominCli- 
CinCPac conference in San Francisco about 28 Sep- 
tember. It was at tills conference that Admiral 
Nitnitz recommended to Admiral King the substitution 
of Iwo .lima and Okinawa for Amoy and Formosa. 
This change was necessary because General Buckner 
bad sakl be did not have enough service troops for an 
objective as large ns Formosa, hut he could handle 
Okinawa, The Marines had said they could take Iwo 
■lima. The paper submitting Admiral Nimitz' recom- 
mendations for Hie change was, I believe, prepared by 
ids War Plans Officer, Captain Forrest Sliermnn. It 
was (lie clear and logical presentation needed to over- 
come Admiral King’s strong belief In the value of 
Formosa.'” 

'rims, by 1 October 1944 Admiral Nimitz hail 
conferred with Admiral King and apprised 
him of the views of his senior commanders in 
the Pacific, On the basis of this consultation, 
King proposed a course of future action in the 
Pacific to the Joint Chiefs of Stall'. 20 Where- 
upon the Joint Chiefs directed General Mac- 
Artlmr to seize and occupy Luzon on ‘20 Decem- 
ber 1944 and Admiral Nimitz to ell'eet a laml- 



'“Adm II. A. Spruauce Ur to CMC, 2SSept5-l. 

”E. J. King Memo for JCS, 20ct-!-l. Concerning 
Adm Nimitz’ own position during the "dispatch de- 
bate” nnciit the decision to bypass Utzon in favor of 
Formosa, the impression gained by the Chief of Stuff 
of Tenth Army was that “Nimitz was holding out for 
Formosa instead of Luzon because the .Tulnt Chiefs 
of Staff had directed him to plan the operation and 
lie ready to execute it at. a specified time. There was 
nothing personal in Nimitz’ position; he was simply 
doing what lie had been told to do." MajGen R. 1>. 
Post Ltr to CMC, fil let'l l. 



ingon Iwo Jima 20 January ID la. These were 
to In* billowed by Operation f( MOPFRG, the 
Okinawa campaign, on 1 March 1945. 21 The 
date for the Okinawa landing, however, de- 
pended on securing Iwo .lima in lime to release 
fire support units and close air support for 
Okinawa; prompt release of supporting naval 
forces and assault shipping from Luzon; and 
whether preliminary strikes against the Uyu- 
kyus, Formosa, and I lie Empire promised in- 
disputable control of the. sea and air in tin* 
objective area. 22 

CAUSEWA Y was belt I in abeyance as a si ra 
logic, objective for possible future implementa- 
tion. 4 * The fundamental command and organ- 
ization concepts which had been devised for I hat 
operation were retained lor employment at. 
Okinawa . 24 

COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS-’ 

The command relationships, which lmd hith- 
erto been prescribed in the Central Pacific for 
the seizure of small land areas far removed from 
Japan required modification for the Okinawa 
campaign. The amphibious operations which 
had carried Admiral Nimitz' forces across the 
Pacific had required relatively few ground 
forces, 2 " but now the establishment of one or 
more positions in the Ryukyus called for the 
employment of a field army. Proximity of the 
objective to the Japanese homeland and major 
enemy bases presaged a prolonged period of 
active combat. 

Admiral Spruauce, Commander Fifth Fleet, 
was designated as the implementing commander 
of the operation, under the strategic direction 
of Admiral Nimitz, Commander in Chief, 

” .It’S 713/10. IiOi'1-H. 

23 ClnCrOA Joint Staff Study lUKHBItG. 250et-M, 
J, hereinafter cited ns JOKltOHU Stud]/. 

a JCS 713/11). SOOeMI. 

51 Tenth Army Alt, Ryukyus, 2UMar-30.luu46, 
3SeplI5, ( 'hup 3, 3, hereinnl'irr riled us Truth Army Alt. 

“ Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from (’IntTOA OpIMun M— 44, 21Nov-M, 
Annex F; Tenth Army Tenlnlive OpPlan 1—15, (Dan-15, 
Annexes 1 and 12. 

M At Iwo Jhim Hie ratio of naval personnel alioul to 
ground forces employed ashore was almost four to one. 
War Hryorlx, (1-18. 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL SIMON B. BUCKNER, Commanding 
General, Expeditionary Troops (Tenth Army), in the 
Okinawa operation. General Buckner was killed in 
action just prior to the successful ending of the cam- 
paign. (Army Photograph) 

Pacific Ocean Areas, 27 Command of the Joint 
Expeditionary Force devolved upon Admiral 
Turner, Commander, Amphibious Forces Pa- 
cific Fleet. General Buckner, Commanding 
General, Tenth Army was assigned the status 
of Commanding General, Expeditionary Troops 
for the amphibious phase of the operation. 
(See Chart 1) 

The principal units included in the Joint 
Expeditionary Force (TF 51) were: the Am- 
phibious Support Force (TF 52). Rear Ad- 
miral William II. P. Plainly: the Gunfire and 
Covering Force (TF 54), Rear Admiral Mor- 
ton E. Deyo; the Northern Attack Force (TF 
5d), Rear Admiral Lawrence F. Reifsnider; 
and the Southern Attack Force (TF 55), Rear 
Admiral John L. Hall, Jr. 

31 In addition to over-all command of all Central 
Pacific Task Forces, Admiral Spruance also exercised 
direct command of the Covering Forces and Special 
Groups (TF .TO), which included the Fast Carrier Force 
(TF 58) and the British Carrier Force (TF .T7). 



Within the amphibious forces, major elements 
of the Expeditionary Troops (TF 5(5) were 
allotted as follows: III Amphibious Corps 
(MAC) , Major General Roy S. Geiger, as the 
landing force of the Northern Attack Force; 
and XXIV Corps, Major General John R. 
Hodge, as the landing force of the Southern 
Attack Force. In addition, the 77th Infantry 
Division (Major General Andrew D. Bruce) 
and the. 2d Marine Division (Major General 
Thomas E. Watson) were assigned as the land- 
ing forces of the Western Islands Attack Group 
under Rear Admiral Ingolf X. Iviland, and the 
Demonstration Group of Rear Admiral Jerauld 
Wright, respectively. (See Chart 2) 

Land-based air support for the operation 
was to be furnished by Tactical Air Force 
(TAF), Tenth Army under Major General 
Francis P. Mulcahy, whose initial squadrons 
were to be mainly elements of his own 2d 
Marine Aircraft Wing. The 27tli Infantry 
Division (Major General George W. Griner, 
Jr.) composed General Buckners floating re- 
serve, and the 81st Infantry Division (Major 
General Paul Mueller) was designated area 
reserve under Admiral Nimitz. 

Initial planning anticipated that the ships of 
the Amphibious Support Force and the Gun- 
fire and Covering Force would assemble at and 
sortie from Ulithi. Following the departure 
of these task forces from the fleet anchorage, 
original plans contemplated that the com- 
mander of the Gunfire and Covering Force 
would he responsible for the movement and 
approach to the target and act as Senior Officer 
Present Afloat (SOPA) upon arrival in the 
objective area, while responsibility for the 
execution of all operations at the objective 
would devolve upon Commander, Amphibious 
Support Force. 28 Unless delegated to a task 
fleet commander, the responsibility for the sea 
areas to the north and west of the forward 



“ CTF 52 AR, Okinawa Gunto, 21Mar-20Apr45, 
1 May 45, Part II, Sect A, 1-2, hereinafter citeil as 
CTF 52 AR. VAdm Oldendorf, who was expected to 
command the Gunfire and Support Force, was injured 
shortly before the operation and ItAdni Deyo was 
designated to command that task force. Whereupon 
UAdm Blandy, commanding the Amphibious Support 
Force, acted as SOPA in the objective area. 
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COMMAND STRUCTURE OF EXPEDITIONARY TROOPS FOR ICE BERO 




to cmurt'n command on compi«i-oi .! *ri« jmphib hji r>no«o o* tho -ipvraftoft 



CHART 2 



zone of the Central Pacific Area rested with 
CinCPOA, 

Upon completion of the amphibious opera- 
tions at each objective and when directed by 
Commander, Fifth Fleet, the Commanding 
General, Tenth Army would assume command 
of all forces ashore. Thenceforth the latter 
would be responsible to the former for the de- 
velopment and defense of captured positions. 
Directives promulgated by Headquarters, Pa- 
cific Ocean Areas, would govern the organiza- 
tion and administration of the area and defense 
forces under the Commanding General, Tenth 
Army. 

As the campaign progressed, and when war- 
ranted by the situation. Admiral Nimitz would 
relieve Admiral Spruanee of responsibility for 
the development and defense of the Rynkyus, 
and assign that function to General Buckner. 
The Commanding General, Tenth Army would 
then be directly responsible to CinCPOA for 
the island positions and surrounding waters 
within a radius of 25 miles. 

Plans for the garrison phase contemplated 
three principal implementing commanders for 
General Buckner in the development and de- 
fense of the captured bases: A general officer 
of the Array Ground Forces assigned as Is- 
land Commander, Okinawa: 28 a Hag officer of 
the Navy in command of the local naval de- 
fense forces; and a general officer of the Marine 
Corps in command of a joint air task force 



designated Tactical Air Force, Rynkyus. Stra- 
tegic air forces and naval search squadrons 
based in the Rynkyus would operate normally 
under the control of CGAAFPOA and the 
Commander, Fifth Fleet respectively. 

I/ong-range planning envisaged direct liaison 
bet ween the Commanding General, Tenth A rmy 
and the st rategic command of I lie Pacific < )eenn 
Areas in the preparation of plans for operations 
subsequent to the Okinawa campaign. During 
the planning for ICEBERG, however, the 
Tenth Army Commander was authorized to 
deal directly with the Commander, Amphibious 
Forces Pacific Fleet, who would command the 
.Joint Expeditionary Force. 

INTELLIGENCE 

In order to establish a firm planning base and 
ensure a common frame of reference within 
which each Expeditionary 'Troops stall' section 
could confer with its naval counterpart, Tenth 
Army intelligence was closely coordinated with 
that of the Pacific Fleet’s Amphibious Force. 
For the most part, the intelligence produced 
throughout the planning of ICEBERG was 
derived from detailed studies of aerial photo- 
graphs, interpreted and evaluated in conjunc- 

^ I ii addition In Hie Okinawa Harrison force. 
Island t'oiuuiauil, Okinawa, also included Hie Ie 
Shtnm uarrison, and the Naval OperalinH Itase and 
Naval Air Itase al Okinawa, 
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MAJOR GENERAL ROY S. GEIGER, Commanding General, III 
Amphibious Corps at Okinawa. 



tion with enemy information collected by other 
regular intelligence agencies. 

But when photographs were needed to ini- 
tiate planning, the nearest Allied base was some 
1,200 miles from the objective area, reducing 
the agencies capable of performing photo- 
graphic missions to B-29’s and carrier air. Be- 
yond this initial handicap, the hazy weather 
common to the Ryukyus restricted the effective- 
ness of the B-29 missions, and reconnaissance by 
carrier planes was of necessity contingent upon 
rho scheduling of carrier strikes. These diffi- 
culties were compounded further by the vast 
area to be photographed. 30 

The initial mapping mission was flown by 
B-29’s on 29 September 1944. It covered all of 
Okinawa and its outlying islands to a limited 
degree. However, about half the area covered, 
chiefly in the northern portion of the main 
island, was obscured by cloud cover. 31 Because 

“ Tenth Arm n Alt, Chap 11, Sect II, 3. 

91 CTF 51 General All, Capture of Okinawa Gunto, 
Phases r and II, 17Feb-17May45, 25.Jul45, Part V, Sort 
A, S, hereinafter cited ns CTF .7/ .17?. 



of inadequate photographic coverage, the orig- 
inal map unfortunately included a considerable 
amount of “unknown” area. Subsequently, 
these blank spaces were tilled in with contouring 
taken from captured Japanese maps; but the 
final map, based on aerial photography, was not 
completed and issued until midway through the 
campaign. 83 

The scale of the basic planning map was 
1 : 25,000, from which 1 : 10,000 maps of the 
initial zones of action were prepared for the 
benefit of the lower units. Small-scale maps 
were produced for use as road maps and in 
traffic circulation planning. 33 

Rubber relief maps of 1 : 10,000 scale were 
issued to III Amphibious Corps by Tenth 
Army in sufficient quantity for distribution 
down to assault battalions. In addition, plaster 
terrain models of the Corps zone of action were 
prepared by the III Amphibious Corps relief 
mapping section in conjunction with those of 
the 1st and 6th Marine Divisions. These models 
were to a scale of 1 : 5,000, constructed with a 
2:1 vertical exaggeration to facilitate the 
briefing of commanders and troops for prospec- 
tive operations over unusual terrain against in- 
tricate defenses. 3 ' Final distribution of these 
reliefs was made after embarkation, at which 
time the 1st Marine Division also issued some 
600 copies of a special 1 : 5,000 map of the land- 
ing beaches. 33 

Large-scale vertical and oblique photo- 
graphs, covering 90 per cent of the Okinawa 
Gunto and suitable for detailed study, were 
acquired during the fast carrier strike of 10 
October 1944. Thenceforth partial coverage 

3: . . the absence of an adequate one over twenty- 
live thousand map during the planning phase, and even 
during the early phases of the operation, served 
greatly to inlluence everything the landing force did. 
It was often a critical impediment. As a matter of fact, 
the area in which the llth Division operated as early 
as L-plus 4 had large blank segments on the map." 
CMC Memo to G-3, 18.Tan55, hereinafter cited as CMC 
Memo. 

M 'Tenth Army .47?, Chap 11, Sect II, 4-5. 

31 III A C Alt, Ryukyus Operation, Phases I and II, 
l.Tul45, !>, hereinafter cited as HI AC I It. 

“1st MarDiv SAlt, Nnnsei Shoto Operation, lApr— 
30.Tun45, 10.Tul45, Part III, IntelAnnex. 1-10, herein- 
after cited as tut MarDiv SAlt. 
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was obtained at least oiuh* a month®' until l.lio 
week immediately preceding the main landing:, 
during which reconnaissances wore down daily 
by photographic planes based on escort carriers 
(CVE). 37 Although many enemy installations 
were concealed eventually by effective camou- 
flage, they were easily located by reference to 
early photographs. Careful study of successive 
sorties enabled photo interpreters to determine 
displacement of defense positions and changes 
in I heir relative strength 38 and to compile a 
preliminary Japanese battery list which was 
disseminated to all artillery units within the 
III Amphibious Corps. 3 " 

The initial intelligence estimate set enemy 
strength in the Okinawa Gimto at IS, (!()(). Of 
this number, two first line infantry divisions 
and a tank regiment were believed to constitute 
both the hard core and the major portion of 
the garrison. 40 The over-all estimate presented 
by G-2, Tenth Army in early January 1945 
assumed that the enemy could reasonably rein- 
force the Okinawa garrison to 66,000 by the 
target date, this figure to include two and a 
half infantry divisions. If the enemy exerted 
his maximum reinforcement capability, it was 
calculated that the defense forces could be in- 
creased to 87,000 men, with four infantry di- 
visions constituting the principal combat ele- 
ments. 

Enemy troop dispositions, studied in the light 
of Japanese tactical doctrine as it bad evolved 
throughout the course of the war, indicated 
that they would most likely organize the south- 
ern third of the island for a defense in depth 
and withhold the bulk of their troops in mobile 
reserve. Besides conforming to current enemy 
combat, principles, this course of action was also 
potentially more dangerous to the assaulting 



M CTF 51 AH, Part V. Sect A, 8. 

"Tenth. Army Alt, Chap 11, Sect It, 7. 

“ CTF H t AR, Part V, Sect A, S. 

™ 1I1AC Arty Alt, Phase I, Nansei Shoto. lApr- 
30.1111115, 2Ti.)ul45, 7. hereinafter cited as HI AC Arty 
AR. 

*“ ICR It FRO Study, 8. Tills early study recognized 
that the population of upwards of 300,000 located In 
southern Okinawa provided a potential source of mi- 
litia, horneguarils, and guerrillas ns an additional 
serious threat to the attackers. 



forces than the alternal ive of a determined do 
I'ense at. the water's edge." 

By 1 February 11)15 the enemy situation on 
Okinawa appeared to be roughly analogous 
to that which bad obtained on (iuain. where a 
single battalion composed (be entire garrison 
of the northern sector. Photographic inter- 
pretation revealed evidence that the force on 
Okinawa comprised two infantry divisions 
and an independent mixed bridgade, reinforced 
by service and supporting units to bring the 
cut i mated si rengl h to 58,000 58,000 I r oops. In 
the main these forces were concentrated to the 
south in the X.XLV Corps area. Apparently 
t wo infant ry regiments some six orseven t hou 
sand men who could conceivably be augmented 
to a. total force of almost 15,000 by local aux 
iliarv troops wen* located in the Marine zone 
of act ion. 

While counterattacks by the small garrison 
in the north against the left Hank of the corps 
wen* considered likely, the most violent enemy 
reaction was expected to materialize from the 
south in the XXIV Corps zone, where it was 
surmised that a mobile reserve of considerable 
size would be maintained, It was anticipated 
that the enemy would commit this reserve to a 
counteroffensive as soon as lie bad clarified the 
dispositions of the landing force. 13 

Information available in mid-February indi- 
cated that a full division bad been withdrawn 
from Okinawa, and the estimated Japanese 
strength there was revised downward to 37,500- 
39,500 men. Consideration of this over-all re- 
duction in strength, together with indications 
that the enemy was concentrating in the Naka- 
gnsuku Wan area, led to a presumption that no 
more than one infantry regiment would be 
available to the enemy for deployment in the 
111 Corps zone and the total number of Japa 
nose in the sector would not exceed 10, (Hit). 43 

A month later the strength of the Okinawa 
garrison was reassessed upward to 61,000. The 
Japanese bad apparent ly been reinforced by an 



*' Ten tli Army Tentative Opl'lnn 1-15, (Mini 15, 
Annex 3, 1 1. 

” IIIAI3 Opl’lnn t 15, 1Kolil5, Annex A, A|i|ien<llx 
l. 1-2. 

"tliid., Supplement I to Appendix I. 
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SCHEMATIC SKETCH OF 
PREFERRED TROOP TACTICAL 
PLAN. PHASE I -ICEBERG 



— — — Objective Lines 
o Airfields 



Adopted from 

CTF 51 OpPlon AI-45 
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understrength infantry division and miscel- 
laneous units, amounting to about 20,000 troops. 
An additional four to six thousand men were 
believed to have been lifted by subsequent ship- 
ping arriving in March. If the March arrivals 
were the advance elements of another division, 
it seemed reasonable to expect that the landing 
force would be opposed by at least 75,000 men 
on the target date — L Day. By the time the 
leading naval units had sortied for the target, 
the garrison in the III Amphibious Corps zone 
was estimated at 16,000 of which the principal 
enemy strength was believed to be embodied in 
two reinforced infantry regiments. 44 



TACTICAL PLANNING 

Despite the fluctuating enemy order of battle 
and the cogent arguments questioning the feas- 
ability of the preferred landing plan, the 
scheme of maneuver initially deemed the most 
acceptable withstood the test of continued re- 
evaluation and remained virtually unchanged. 
After being subjected to critical examination 
over an extended period, the scheme of maneu- 
ver executed in the spring of 1945 was essen- 
tially the preferred plan of the fall of 1944. 

" Ibid., Supplement II to Appendix I. 
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The earliest planning was based on the as- 
sumption that carrier attacks on Japan, long- 
range air operations from the Marianas, ami 
the seizure of I wo .lima would force a concen- 
tration of enemy air strength in the heart of 
the Empire. It could be expected that the 
Japanese would react violently to an invasion 
of the Ryukyus by subjecting the expedit ionary 
forces to heavy aerial attacks staged through 
Kyushu and Formosa. The scheme of maneu- 
ver was therefore “designed to gain early use 
of sufficient. airdrome capacity on Okinawa, to- 
gether with unloading facilities adequate to 
support its development, to maintain positive 
control of the air in the area.”' 11 

The guiding conception of operations in the 
Ryukyus was that, of a campaign conducted in 
three major stages. Because it was the most 
susceptible to the construction of airfields and 
the development of port facilities, .seizure of 
the southern portion of Okinawa and the neigh- 
boring small islands was to constitute the first 
phase: Ie Shimn and the remainder of Okinawa 
would be secured during the second; and the 
positions thus gained would be exploited in. the 
final phase by the capture of addit ional bases in 
the archipelago. 10 However, eventual tactical 
developments reversed the sequence of the first 
two phases and later logistical considerations 
negated the reasons for the third. 47 

After a searching study of all beaches in 
southern Okinawa, the west coast beaches lying 
to the north and south of Ilagushi appeared to 
be the most practicable landing area. More- 
over, an initial landing in this area promised a 
most significant advantage: the early capture 
and development, of the Yontan and Ivadena 
airfields lying directly behind the Ilagushi 

'* WEUIURO St till I), 3. 

‘“Ibid., 4. The original estimate contemplated the 
occupation oC Oklno Daito, Kume, Miyako, Kikai, 
and Tokuno Shima. Later Intelligence indicated that 
only Miyako and Kikai would be susceptible to exten- 
sive base development. For planning purposes, only 
these two islands were retained ns objectives for Phase 
III after 2SFeb45: Miyako for B-2!)‘s and Kikai for tin 
advanced fighter base, /bid., 2SFet>45 Change, 87. 

"Occupation of positions in the Okinawa Gunto 
revealed a greater capacity for base facilities than 
aerial reconnaissance Imd indicated, and Phase III was 
cancelled late in April. Truth Irniy . I At. Chap 1, 4: 
Chap 11, Sect IV, 25. 



beaches. Accordingly, a plan which committed 
the assault divisions to the western benches was 
prepared and recommended its the most, favor- 
able course of act, ion. This scheme also pro- 

vided for the pro-L Day seizure of Keisc Shima 
where artillery could lie emplaced to augment 
the fires of naval guns supporting the main 
landing. (See Map ft) 

This concept was presented to the combined 
naval and landing force stall's on 1 November 
11)41, at which time Admiral Turner presented 
his views. lit* hold that the adjacent islands 
should be neutralized and an anchorage secured 
near Okinawa for the logistic support of the 
fleet. Because of the unfavorable weather pre 
vailing in March, the admiral was apprehensive 
of an attempted landing in the west during 
that, season and requested that the possibilities 
of a landing on the east coast be explored. ,s 

After general discussion of the problem, it 
was agreed that a landing on the western 
beaches on 1 March would involve considerable 
risk, and that the landing should he made on 
the east coast or the western landings should 
be delayed at least HO days. After a re-exam- 
ination of the possible courses of action, the 
Ilagushi landing was again recommended and 
on G November the initial estimates and over- 
lays were forwarded to all major headquarters 
to initiate planning. 

Still dubious as to the practicality of landing 
and supporting the planned assault force of 
four divisions over the Jhigushi beaches, Ad- 
miral Turner withheld final approval. Another 
detailed study was made on 9 November which 
supported the original recommendation. This 
time, Admiral Turner accepted the plan, pro- 
vided that both Keramu Retto and Keisc Shima. 
weie. captured prior to a landing on Okinawa. 
With minor exceptions. Oeneral Buckner con 
curved in the modifications. Within a month, 
because of difficulties in maintaining shipping 
schedules as well as potential unfavorable 

"From October to .March strong northerly winds, 
with a mean velocity of 17 lit ni|ih, inwall in the 
Hyukyua : gales are mosi frequent in this period. In 
April the wind varies from south to east and is gen- 
erally moderate in strength, averaging II mph, and 
marking (he beginning of ilic summer monsoon. 
VSM'POA Study, Sect XX, t. 
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weather, the target date (L-Day) was suc- 
cessively deferred to 15 March and finally 1 
April 1945/" 

Tenth Army AJt, Oiinp 3, .$-10. “The deferment of 
target dale to 1 April was the most fortunate from the 
logistic angle. Under CinCUOA procedures all main- 
tenance supplies for Okinawa were to be shipped from 
the West Coast to the control point at UlitUi (3d and 
subsequent echelons were staged through Eniwetok) 
for call forward as required. Requisitions for these 
supplies had to he in the hands of West. Coast, supply 
agencies (10 days prior to sailing date of the shipment. 
Due to the sailing time required, requisitions for the 
first maintenance shipment to support a 1 March target 
date had to he on the West Coast by 20 November. 
With no linn tactical plan until after the conference 



When it was first decided to use the Kerama 
Eetto as a protected anchorage for rearming 
and refueling the bombardment ships, only am- 
phibious raids to destroy enemy coastal guns 
were considered. A subsequent proposal by 

with Admiral Turner on 9 November and lacking a firm 
troop basis, the determination of supply requirements 
lmd to be based on very rough estimates. The 30-day 
delay in target date enabled supply agencies to make 
a more careful estimate of tire supply requirements of 
the assault force. This delay also enabled critical sup- 
plies and augmentation personnel, required for the as- 
sault. to be shipped to mounting points of the divisions 
(some had to be shipped by air) prior to the mounting 
date.’’ BrigGen D. II. Blakeloek Ltr to CMC. 30Oct5l. 
hereinafter cited as Uluhcloeh. 
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Admiral Turner to establish u permanent sea 
plane base and a small boat pool in the. Keramas 
resulted in plans to secure each of these islands. 
Further studies in relation to the capt ure of the 
Keramas and Keise Shimn indicated it was a 
task for a division, and the 2d Marine Division 
was initially designated as the landing force. 

As planning progressed and an early com- 
mitment of the 2d Division in support of op- 
erations on Okinawa was foreseen, the 77th 
I nfantry Division was selected for t lie Korania- 
Keise operation and the 2d Division tentatively 
assigned to implement Turner’s idea of a feint 
landing oil’ southeastern Okinawa. 50 In re- 
sponse to a request for the release of an area 
reserve division to replace the 77th Division, 
the 27th Infantry Division was designated Ex- 
peditionary Troops floating reserve and the 81st 
Division assigned as an area reserve division. 51 

The alternate plan adopted for the operat ion 
made no change in the assigned mission of the 
77th Division to seize the Kerama Retto pre- 
liminary to landing on Okinawa, but it com- 
mitted the main effort to the east coast beaches. 
It further provided for the capture of the 
Eastern Islands by the 2d Marine Division 48 
hours in advance of the principal landings so 
that corps artillery could be emplaced to sup- 
port both corps in the assault on Okinawa. The 
III Amphibious Corps would land on L-Day 
across the Minatoga beaches (against which 
the preferred plan called for demonstrations by 
the 2d Marine Division) and gain contact at 
Yonnbaru with the XXIV Corps, which would 
probably land on L-plus 2. Both corps were to 
advance across the island as rapidly as possible 
and capture the airfields in their assigned zones 
of act ion. Feints against the Chimu Wan area 
were contemplated on L-plus 3 or 4. The plan 
also provided for the capture of le Shimn and 
the commitment of Army reserves to either of 
t he corps zones or on the northern ilank of the 
XXIV Corps. 0 - (See Map <i) 



“Tenth Army Alt. Clam 3. 11-12. Early planning 
anticipated that the 2d SlarDlv would come out of 
army reserve, pass through the 1st MnrDiv, and lake 
the Katchin Peninsula to the southeast of I he 1st 
MnrDiv zone. Int SfarDt-o >V.l ft, Part III, OpAnuex, 
1-2. 

“ Tenth Army Alt. Chap 8. 11-12. 



A tentative operation plan was issued by 
Tenth Army on 0 January I !)•!;>, M with illstruc 
l ions that it would he placed in effect, on order 
of Commanding General, Tenth Army. Ibis 
was done on II March UUo, concurrent with the 
briefing of Fifth Fleet, units which bad been 
actively engaged against, I be enemy at 1 wo ,1 inm 
and had had little lime to prepare for the 
Okinawa operation. 84 

The operation order directed XXIV Corps to 
land with t wo divisions abreast on the beaches 
south of Ilagushi; !)6th Division (Major Gen 
end James L. Bradley) on the right, less one 
regiment, in corps reserve; 7th Division (Major 
General Archibald V. Arnold) on the left wit h 
one regiment in division reserve hut under the 
operational control of Commanding General, 
XXIV Corps. On order of the Commanding 
General, 77th Division, one field artillery group 
of XXIV Corps Artillery was to be landed on 
Keise Shiina prior to L-Day to support the 
attack on Okinawa. The group would revert to 
control of Commanding General, XXIV Corps 
upon his arrival in the objective area. The 
remainder of XXIV Corps Artillery (Briga- 
dier General Josef If. Slieetz) would land on 
corps order and support the corps attack with 
long-range interdiction, counterbattery, and 
harassing fires. 53 

Simultaneously, the III Amphibious Corps 
was to land with two divisions abreast on the 
beaches north of Ilagushi and move rapidly 
inland, coordinating its advance with XXIV 
Corps. The 1st Marine Division (Major Gen- 
eral Pedro A. del Valle) was to assist the 6th 
Marine Division (Major General Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr.) in the capture of Yontan air- 
field by quickly seizing the high ground north- 
east of China ; thereafter, it was to continue the 



" Tenth Army Tentiit.tve Opl’laii 1-45, (Mun43, 
Annex 18, *!— 1. 

“The Tenth Army Logistics Plan was published ui 
the same lime as I he Tentative Operation Plan, but 
much of the information contained I herein had been 
disseminated previously to lower eehelons by dispatch 
and memorandum. This procedure considerably eased 
Ibe dillieuity involved in the solution of logistical 
problems, BUlk rluek. 

'Tenth Army Alt, Chap 3, IT. 

“XXIV Corps KldOrd 15. 18. 
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attack, making the main effort on the right to 
maintain contact with XXIV Corps and assist 
its advance. 56 The 1st Marine Division scheme 
of maneuver placed the 5th and 71 li Marines in 
assault with the 5th Marines on the l ight. The 
1st Marines remained in division reserve/"' 

The <>th Marine D vision, less the 2S)th Ma- 
rines, would land on the left of the 1st Marine 
Division. The 4th Marines, less the 2d Bat- 
talion in division reserve, would be on the 
right and the 22d Marines on the left. The 
division was charged with the initial mission 
of capturing Yontan airfield and protecting the 
nort hern flank of the Tenth Army.®* The 29th 
Marines in corps reserve, in addition to being 
prepared to land on designated beaches, would 
stand ready to revert one battalion landing 
team ( BET ) to the tltli Marine Division on 
order. Ill AC Artillery was to land on corps 
order to support the attack, and once ashore to 
coordinate Held artillery, air support, and naval 
gunfire in the Marines' area. 55 

For the initial phase of the operation, follow- 
ing the landing, the objective area consisted of 
that part of the island lying south of a general 
line across the Ishikawa Isthmus running 
through Cliimu and including the Eastern 
Islands. To isolate the objective, the isthmus 
was to be seized quickly by IIIAC in order to 
block enemy reinforcement from the north. 
At the same time XXIV Corps was to secure a 
general east-west line through Kuba Saki to 
seal oil' the Japanese in the south. After the 
capture and occupation of central Okinawa, 
the attack would continue to the south to secure 
the remainder of the objective. 

IIIAC OpPlnu 1-45, lFeb45, Change 1, 4-5. 

" 1st MarDiv BAR, Tart III, OpAnnex, 1-2. 

** IIIAC OpPlan 1-45, lFeb45, Change 1, 541. 

” Ibid. Under the over-all command of BrigGen 
It It. Nimmer, IIIAC Arty was originally formed for 
combat in two groups: one under Col J. A. Bends con- 
sisting of IlqBtry of IIIAC Arty. 6th 155mm HowBn, 
Sth 105mm Gun Bn, and 9th 155mm Gun Bn ; and the 
other, commanded by LtCol C. Burton, .fr„ composed 
the HqBtry of the 2d ProvFAGrp, 1st 155mm HowBn, 
3d 155mm HnwBu, and 7th 155mm Gun Bn. The Bends 
group was to be in general support of 1st MarDiv, while 
the 2d ProvFAGrp was to be in general support of fitli 
MarDiv. IIIAC Arty AR, 7-S. 



Upon the completion of Phase I, the second 
phase was to be executed when directed by 
General Buckner with troops locally avail- 
able. This involved the seizure of Ie Shima 
and the rest of Okinawa. It was contemplated 
that Motobu Peninsula in the north of the 
island would bo secured by means of a com- 
bined shore-to-shorc amphibious and land as- 
sault, followed by a shore-to-shore attack 
against Ie Shima. The capture of the rest of 
northern Okinawa would bring the end of 
Phase 11“ 

Although many of the supporting naval units 
assigned to ICEBERG had been given little 
respite between operations, the fact that they 
bad participated in the capture of two .limn 
simplified planning to a certain extent. Com- 
mand and communication arrangements of TF 
5L were tested and proven at I wo Jima and 
modified as required by the peculiar circum- 
stances of operations at Okinawa. 

The particular difficulties expected at Oki- 
nawa involved several new factors. For the 
first time in the Pacific, four divisions were to 
land abreast on a front of almost 10,000 yards. 
This extended beach frontage, coupled with the 
offshore navigational hazards, limited the den- 
sity of fire which could be provided by the 
support ships. In addition, a considerable 
number of coastal guns had to be destroyed 
before ships could close to a range from which 
they could deliver the most effective fire against 
enemy defenses opposing the landing. A large 
portion of the selected beaches were backed by 
extensive sea walls, which it would be necessary 
to breach in order to provide exits for combat 
vehicles. Detailed knowledge of the Japanese 
defensive dispositions in relation to the beaches 
was lacking, and the enemy possessed the capa- 
bility of moving major units within a few hours 
to contest, any attempted landing, unless con- 
tinuous interdiction was maintained on a large 
number of roads.' 11 

Naval gunfire officers of the 1st and (Jtb 
Marine Divisions, III Amphibious Corps, and 
(he Northern Attack Force established early 
liaison. Priority naval gunfire targets were 

“ ICRIIERO Study, 11-12. 

*' CTF St \R, Part V, Seet C. 1-2. 
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selected by the divisions ami submitted to 111 
Corps,® 2 a representative of which participated 
in preparing the initial ships’ gun lire support 
plan during the early part of the I wo .lima op- 
eration. 

Circumstances prevented the inclusion of a 
schedule of (ires with this preliminary plan, 
but the delay in disseminating this informat ion 
was not without certain advantages. It per- 
mitted the use of the latest intelligence; and is- 
suance of the NGF schedule in a separate sup 
plement provided gunnery' officers with a more 
convenient reference than had been the case 
when the gunfire annex was part of a bulky op- 
eration plan. No specific ships were assigned 
on the schedules. Instead, types and numbers 
were designated for particular missions and in- 
dividual ships possessing the requisite capabili- 
ties were subsequently assigned these numbers 
for the actual performance of the task. 03 

The original draft of the air plan was pre- 
pared in the Hawaiian area in early November 
and the final plan formulated on hoard Admiral 
Turner’s flagship en route to Two Jiina. Per- 
sonnel of the fast carriers and most of the es- 
cort carriers were briefed at TJlithi between 
10—15 March, and the remainder of the CVE 
men at Leyte on 19 March/ 4 For t he most pail, 
air support of the landing force at the target, 
devolved upon escort carriers, until such time 
as airfields were uncovered and developed, when 
increased responsibility would be assumed by 
Major General Mulcahy’s Tactical Air Force 
of Tenth Army/ 5 

LOGISTICAL PLANNING ,;,i 

While judgment and a certain amount of 
imagination are needed to perceive where and 
when forces should bo committed, a great deal 
of knowledge and much hal'd work are neces- 
sary to determine how they are to he moved to 

"6th MurDiv SAIt, I’hnses l and II, Okinawa 
Operation, 30Apr40, Part ill, -1-5, hereinafter cited 
as 6th MurDiv SAR, J‘h Util. 

*CTF SI Alt, Part V, Sect C. 2-3. 

** Ibid., Part V, Sect E, 2. 

"ICEBERG Study, 14-15. 

“Unless otherwise noted the material in lids sec- 
tion Is derived from Tenth I any Iff. 



the objective area and whether they can he 
maintained after they are there. Consequently, 
detailed planning for both naval gtinliro and 
logistic support commenced as soon as I he ( Jom- 
manding General, Tenth Army verbally ap- 
proved a tentative tactical plan/ 7 

Implementation of the tactical plan de- 
manded logist ical competence in the fullest and 
most literal sense of the term/* It required ar- 
rangements for the procurement, and delivery of 
initial supplies and equipment to (ho assault 
units dispersed t hroughout t he Pacific at Leyte, 
Espiritu Santo, Guadalcanal, t he Bussells, Sai- 
pan, Eniwotok, and Oahu. An elaborate base 
development plan produced a second logistical 
mission which was related to, yet separate from, 
supporting the assault on Okinawa. Accom- 
plishment of this task entailed scheduling of 
shipping for the garrison troops with their 
equipment and construction materials from New 
Caledonia, Leyte, the Marianas, Oahu, and the 
west coast of the continental United States. A 
continuous replenishment of essential materials 
and equipment involved maintaining a supply 
line more t han (5,000 miles long — 2(i days steam- 
ing time from the West Coast. Besides the 
great distances from mounting points and 
sources of supply to the objective, logistical 
plans were governed by the capacity of the 
benches and the availability of shipping. 

The 1 fagushi beaches were adequate to handle 
the tonnage required to maintain the assault 
echelon of two corps and their supporting 
troops; but very little, margin remained to sup- 
port the base development plan. This plan con- 
templated the seizure and development of two 
airfields in the first five days of the assault and 
two more within another 15 days. Additional 
construction projects included repair of the port 
of Naha, installation of an advance licet base at 
Nakagusuku Wan, and development of Oki- 
nawa as a rehabilitation area and a mounting 
point for future operations. Unloading the 
necessary materials for these undertakings de- 
pended for the most part on t he capture of addi- 
tional beaches. 



/ II AC Art, 7. 

""The term logistics is derived from the Greek Ion in 
lib on, meaning “skilled in calculations," 
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Thu available shipping provided the basis 
for the assignment of tonnage to assault units; 
but the estimated capacity of beach and port 
unloading facilities determined the allocation 
to elements of the garrison force. Pending the 
establishment of a firm troop list, a tentative 
allotment of shipping, based on the experience 
of previous operations, was made to lift three 
reinforced Marine divisions, three reinforced 
Army infantry divisions, a Marine amphibious 
corps headquarters and corps troops, and an 
Army corps headquarters and corps troops. 
The tonnage thus allocated was deducted from 
the total shipping available. The remainder 
established the basis for the assignment of 
Tenth Army support troops, including naval, 
air, and airfield construction units. 

Early in January it became apparent that in- 
sufficient shipping had been assigned to accom- 
plish the tactical mission, support early base 
development, and accommodate the necessary 
air units. The deficiency in transport for engi- 
neer troops needed for early airfield, road, and 
water front construction was partially over- 
come by preparations for immediate return of 
the assault LST’s to Saipan to load eight naval 
construction battalions. Similarly, arrange- 
ments were made to shuttle. LST’s to Leyte to 
lift equipment of the XXIV Corps that could 
not be carried in the assault shipping. 69 
Closely co-ordinated shipping schedules made 
available vessels which were also to be used in 
the landings on Luzon and Two Jima. Based 
on the premise that the 2d Marine Division 
would not be committed at once and III Am- 
phibious Corps could afford a delay, the ton- 
nage requirements of that corps were substan- 
tially reduced to provide additional space for 
army troops. Because of the limited prospects 
for beaching on the coral-bound island, landing 
ships were loaded to the limit of their estab- 
lished trim and sailing characteristics. The 
over-all lift was increased also to some extent 
by new construction. 

The peculiar requirements of the Okinawa 
operation led to a revision of the task organiza- 
tion of assault shipping. The transport group 
which had formerly sufficed to lift: a division 



“ s Uhikelock. 



with appropriate attachments consisted of three 
transport divisions totalling 12 APA's and 
three AKA’s. In order to accommodate a pro- 
portionate share of corps and army troops the 
transport squadron (transmit) was set up. 
This organization also comprised three trans- 
port divisions, but the divisions were increased 
from three to five APA’s and from one to two 

AKA’s. 

One. hospital transport (A PII) 70 accom- 
panied each transmit making the initial assault. 
Of the six hospital ships assigned for the opera- 
tion one was to be on station with the Western 
Islands Attack Force on L-ininus 5, two with 
the Northern Attack Force, and one with the 
Southern Attack Force on L-plus 1. The re- 
maining two were scheduled to arrive in the 
objective area on L-plus 5. 

In order to control the evacuation of casual- 
ties from the beach, four hospital landing ships 
(LST(II)) were assigned to eaclt of the attack- 
forces assaulting the western beaches of Oki- 
nawa. The medical officer assigned to each 
LST(II) as Evacuation Control Officer was 
responsible for the screening and proper dis- 
tribution of casualties in accordance with three 
major classifications of wounded. Seriously 
wounded men requiring more than two months 
hospitalization would normally lie evacuated 
in hospital ships; those requiring treatment for 
more than two weeks but less than two months 
would be avaeuated in transports during the 
initial assault phase; and those who could be 
returned to duty within two weeks would be 
retained at tlie objective afloat until such time 
as medical facilities were established ashore. 

The LST(H)’s would remain on station un- 
til relieved by the Attack Force Commander, 
and the Evacuation Control Officers then would 
move ashore and assign casualties directly to 
the ships. Responsibility for medical service 
ashore, including air evacuation when airfields 
were established, rested with Commanding Gen- 
eral, Expeditionary Troops. 71 

Aside from certain supplies and equipment 
specified by Tenth Army to accompany troops, 



70 Tills vessel is not to he confused with the hospital 
ship (AH), which is unarmed and protected by t.be 
Geneva Convention, 

71 CTF 51 OpPlari A 1 - 15 , lOPehlo, Annex N, 1-4. 
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I In; decision ns to vvliat etjui pinei 1 1 should bo 
carried lay with the corps and lower units, lim- 
ited only by the shipping assigned. At division 
level logistical planning was predicated on the 
premises that the landing beaches would be 
heavily defended, and the advance inland stub- 
bornly contested. Consequently, only “hot 
cargo" 7 - (certain amounts of high priority 
supplies) were to be landed on L-Day. With 
operations on a relatively large land mass over 
a poor road net in prospect, the decision was 
made to use all available shipping space to 
transport organic division motor vehicles to the 
target. 

Logistical planning for the 1st Marine Divi- 



33 This cargo included one unit of lire for nil 
weapons, rations and water for one day, sufficient, fuel 
for tile operation of tracked vehicles, fortification and 
demolition material, and necessary signal and medi- 
cal supplies. 1st MarDiv BAR, Part III. SupAnnex, 
1 - 2 . 



sion was simplified hy the fact that that unit 
was concent rated wit h its supply source, in the 
Russell islands. 7:1 Thu t'dh Division, however, 
experienced difficulties liecnu.se of the distance 
of I he division from its supply agencies. The 
(it h Division supply agency on (luadaleanal was 
was only a transfer installation, not a stocking 
agency, I he source of supply being located in t he 
ltnssel Is, which was in turn under the 2d Field 
Service Command on (luadaleanal. Cumber- 
some administrative procedures through the 
several service commands in the area caused 
many delays in the delivery of equipment and 
supplies. As in the past, equipment and sup- 
plies arrived after the transports had been 
loaded; but the divisions embarked with no 
major shortages which effected eomhal effi- 
ciency. 71 



” Ibid. 

u Ibid: 67/i MarDiv SAD. Pli /.<//, Purl III. 51). 
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OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE PACIFC 






Preparations for the 


CHAPTER III 


Assault 



TRAINING AND REHEARSING 1 

Because of the vast distances separating 
Tenth Army Headquarters and its subordinate 
commands, General Buckner charged corps 
and division commanders with the responsibil- 
ity for supervising unit training. At Schofield 
Barracks on Oahu, army section promulgated 
training directives for appropriate echelons 
of Expeditionary Troops. In order to main- 
tain maximum efficiency FMFPac (Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Pacific) continued to supervise the 
training of Marine units, basing its actions, 
however, on the Tenth Army directives. 
Monthly status of training reports were sub- 
mitted bv all units, enabling ICEBERG plan- 



' Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from Tenth Army AR; TAF, Tenth Army 
AH. Phase I, Nnnsei Shoto, 8Dec44-30Jun45, 12Jul45, 
hereinafter cited as TAF AR; III AC AR; JIIAC Arty 
AR; XXIV Corps All, Ryukyus, lApr-30Jnn45, n. d., 
hereinafter cited as XXI P Cor/is AR; XXIV Corps 
Arty AR, 31Mar-30Jun45, n. d., hereinafter cited as 
XXI U Corps Arty AR; 1st MarDiv BAR; 2d MarDiv 
AR, Nnnsei Shoto, Phase I, 15Apr45, hereinafter 
cited as 2d MarDiv AR; Oth MarDiv BAR, Pit hill; 
7th IufDiv AR, Ryukyus Campaign, 30Jul4ri, herein- 
after cited as 1th InfDiv AR; 27th InfDiv OpRpt, 
Phase I, Xansei Shoto, lJan-30Jun45, 19Jul45, herein- 
after cited as 27 th InfDiv OpRpt ; 77th InfDiv OpRpt, 
Phase I, (in 3 parts: Kerania Retto and Keise Shitna : 
le Shima ; Okinawa), n. d., hereinafter cited as 77 th 
InfDiv OpRpt and appropriate part; 110th InfDiv AR, 
Ryukyus Campaign, 28Jul45, hereinafter cited as Doth 
InfDiv AR. 



uers to evaluate combat readiness. In the latter 
part of January 1 945, General Buckner, accom- 
panied by his principal staff officers, personally 
checked the state of readiness of the scattered 
elements of his command during a series of (ly- 
ing visits to each division and corps headquar- 
ters.* 

The shortage of service and support troops 
that had been a definite factor in postponing 
the Formosa-South China operations continued 
to plague. Tenth Army during the training 
period. Many units, assigned in the operation 
plans to reinforce corps and divisions for {he 
assault and to augment Island Command dur- 
ing the base development period, had primary 
missions intimately connected with the build-up 
for the operation. It was impossible, without 
seriously disrupting logistical time schedules, 
to release many of these vital troops for attach- 
ment to assault units for training. A strong 
effort was made, though, to meet individual 
training goals such as weapons qualification 
and adequate physical conditioning. 3 If the 

5 “This personal visit by General Buckner and liis 
staff did much to weld the far flung units of the Tenth 
Army into a unified whole.” lllakeloek. 

* In addition to normal accomplishment of all sub- 
jects in individual training programs. Tenth Army 
required personnel staging in the Hawaiian area to 
complete; (1) a minimum of one week's jungle train- 
ing; (2) three days to one week of amphibious train- 
ing; (3) qualification with individual and familiari/.a- 
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final st ;it us of training report revealed deficien- 
cies, extensive shipbonrd training programs 
were instituted. 

Although all the major assault units of Tenth 
Army were combat experienced, each needed 
intensive training to absorb replacements and 
maintain a high level of lighting efficiency. 
Army and Marine units in the South Pacific, 
and the 2d Marine Division on Saipan com- 
pleted planned training programs. Units of 
XXIV Corps, however, committed in battle on 
Leyte until 2ft December 1944 and then en- 
gaged in further extensive combat operations 4 
were not released for ICEBERG until Febru- 
ary, a scant month before embarkation. 

The few elements of XXIV Corps that were 
available during January found themselves 
helping to load out units scheduled for the 
Luzon operation. 5 The chronic shortage of 
service troops within Leyte’s base command, 
charged with processing supplies for Luzon 
and Okinawa, necessitated large labor drafts 
from infantry divisions as soon as they were 
released from mopping-up. This fact, coupled 
with the need for servicing, crating, and load- 
ing organic equipment, precluded any major 
training program. As oite division reported, 
“deterioration of the physical and mental con- 
dition of combat personnel after 110 days of 
continuous contact with the enemy made it 
plain that rigorous Held training in the wet 
and muddy terrain would prove more detri- 
mental than beneficial.”* 



tion with organizational weapons; (4) physical 
conditioning; and (5) combat swimming qualification. 
IsCom Alt, Okinawa, 13Dec44-30Jun45, SO.Tunl.l, 
Chap 4, Sect 0, ], hereinafter cited as IsCom AR. 

‘According to the G-3 of XXIV Corps the period 
following the otlicial declaration of the end of organ- 
ized resistance “was not regarded at that time as 
‘mopping up' ” and was, in fact, “a continuation of 
bitter fighting marked by repeated Japanese attempts 
at reinforcement on an extensive sente." Col J. W. 
Guerard Ltr to CMC, 9Sept54. 

‘ “Approximately 700 troops” of the 77th InfDiv, 
scheduled to make the first assault in the operation, 
"actually accompanied other unit’s shipping to Luzon, 
acting as ships’ platoons and returning to the division 
just prior to loading for ICEBERG." 77 th hi f Dir 
OpR.pt, Kcratna Delhi anil Kclse Shimn, 10. 

* 7th InfDiv A R, 2S. 



However, XXIV Corps did ensure. I lull the 
special problem presented by the sen walls be- 
hind the beaches at Okinawa was covered in in 
tensive breaching and scaling training of in 
fantry-engineer assault units. Within lliu di 
visions, in (he. short time available, emphasis 
was placed on tank-infantry training. This 
was especially true with the replacements re- 
ceived just prior to mounting out who had 
little or no experience in combined arms tac- 
tics. The !)6tli Infantry Division was fortunate 
in that it received many replacements during 
the niopping-up stages on Leyte. These men 
had an opportunity to take an ‘‘active part in 
combat and reconnaissance patrols, gaining 
valuable battle indoctrination through physical 
contact and skirmishes with small isolated 
groups of Japanese.” T 

From an over-all viewpoint, the necessity for 
conducting both combat rehabilitation and 
preparation during February 1045 severely 
curtailed the scope of XXIV Corps training 
for ICEBERG. The record of the corps on 
Okinawa, therefore, is an effective testimony of 
the battle readiness, despite substantial handi- 
caps, of its veteran units. 

The training picture for Tenth Army troop- 
in the South Pacific and Marianas was substan- 
tially brighter. The last elements of the 27th 
Infantry Division, assigned the role of floating 
reserve, arrived on Espiritu Santo from Saipan 
late in October 1944. In common with the divi- 
sions that staged and trained in the torrid and 
inhospitable Solomons, the 27th regarded its 
bnse in the New Hebrides as a “hellhole,” ill 
suited by climate and topography for rehabili- 
tation or effective training. 8 Once word was 
received, however, that the division was ear- 
marked for ICEBERG, an intensive training 
program was undertaken with the idea of 
readying the unit for a prolonged combat oper- 
ation by BO January 1945. From 2.1 October 
when the program started, the training pro- 
gressed from individual schooling through 

' Of, ill InfDiv AR, Chap V, J. 

* Capt E. G. Love, t'hr 47 th Infniili'ii Division In 
World War II, (Washington, 1U40), 531, hereinafter 
cited as 27 th InfDiv llistorp. 
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MARINES OF III AC disembarking from ;m LVT during 
maneuvers at Guadalcanal. 



small unit, company, and battalion exercises, 
to two weeks of RCT (Regimental Combat 
Team) maneuvers. During this period 2,700 
replacements were absorbed. Special emphasis 
was laid on training for night operations, 
which paid off in substantial gains of' Japanese 
territory on Okinawa. 

Training schedules of IIIAC units were just 
as thorough as those for the 27th Division. The 
limited areas available for large unit problems, 
however, especially in the Russells and on 
Saipan, curtailed the effectiveness of some por- 
tions of the planned program. During the 
training period, each Marine command ab- 
sorbed large numbers of replacements, but 
IIIAC Artillery’s replacement problem was 
the most pressing. Cadres were withdrawn 
from existing units to form the 6th 155mm 
Howitzer Battalion and Headquarters Battery 
of the 2d Provisional Field Artillery Group 
during October- November 1944. Five hun- 
dred veterans, mostly NCO’s, were rotated to 
the states in late November. Among the re- 
placements received, experienced field artillery- 
men were at a premium. 

Therefore, concurrently with practice for 
the coming operation, Brigadier General David 
I. Nimmcr’s battalions were forced to conduct 
extensive training (retraining in the case of 



radar and antiaircraftmen from disbanded 
AAA units) to ensure optimum living effi- 
ciency.” The delay in the return from Peleliu 
of the 3d 155mm Howitzer and 8th 155mm Gun 
Battalions until 15 November and 10 Decem- 
ber respectively, further complicated the train- 
ing problem. The observation squadron as- 
signed to corps — VMO-7 — did not arrive prior 
to mounting out and joined later at the target. 
Despite these very real problems, which af- 
fected division artillery regiments in a similar 
manner, 1 " corps artillery considered all its em- 
barked units combat ready, although “both in- 
dividual and unit proficiency were not up to 
the standards that could have been obtained 
under more favorable circumstances.” 11 
Between 11 and 13 January, all Marine ar- 
tillery in the Solomons assigned to ICEBERG 
conducted a combined firing problem on Gua- 
dalcanal, simulating as near as possible the con- 
ditions at the target. 12 Guadalcanal was also 

“ Approximately 10% of corps artillery’s strength 
joined after active unit training had ceased in Feb- 
ruary. Seventy-eight communication and 92 field artil- 
lerymen joined after embarkation. 

10 In commenting on the complexities of the division 
artillery personnel situation during the training period, 
the CO of the 11th Mar stated that “the heavy casual- 
ties suffered at I’eleliu plus the rotation without imme- 
diate replacement of all officers and men with 30 
months’ service in the Pacific after that battle posed 
a severe problem. Only one battalion commander re- 
mained of the four who went to Peleliu. There were 
only eight field officers in the regiment including myself 
and the NGF officer. Fourteen captains with 24 
months’ Pacific service were allowed a month's leave 
plus travel time in the United States, and they left 
Pavuvu at the end of November and were not available 
for the training maneuver at first. I recall that the 
4tli Battalion ( LtCol I,. F. Chapman, Jr.) had only 
18 officers present including himself. He had no cap- 
tains whatever. The other battalions and RIIQ were 
in very similar shape. The 3d Battalion had to be 
completely reorganized due to heavy casualties on 
Peleliu and was the only one with two field officers. 
But it had only about 20 officers of all ranks present.” 
MajGen W. S. Brown Ltr to CMC, 10Oct54, hereinafter 
cited as Brown. 

u IIIAC Arty AR, 10. 

“After the arrival of the 11th Mar on Guadalcanal 
on 15Dcc44, both division artillery regiments trained 
with IIIAC Arty for seven straight weeks with only 
one break — Christmas day. Proper conduct of fire 
was stressed with battalions displacing, registering. 
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tin 1 silo of most ol' llie combined arms training 
and field maneuvers of If IAC. The 1st Marine 
Division’s KCT’s were rotated from their base 
at Pavuvu Island in (lie Hassells to the larger 
island as their training cycle reached the large 
unit stage. However, the press of time limited 
each regiment to little more than two weeks 
intensive combined arms training prior to the 
filial rehearsal. The division’s home, rat-in- 
fested Pavuvu, was so small “that eventually 
units were forced to skirmish down company 
streets’’ and so unpopular that a universal sigh 
of relief went up when the transports pulled 
away from its palm-shrouded shores for the last 
time. 18 In one aspect of training the 1st Divi- 
sion faced a new problem, for it was “the first 
time it was landing as an integral part of a much 
larger landing force, and matters of coordina- 
tion and control not met in previous campaigns 
had to be considered.” u 

The Oth Marine Division, although it had not 
as yet operated as a unit in combat, was com- 
posed of veteran troops. Division Headquar- 
ters, substantially the same as that of the 1st 
Provisional Marine Brigade which had oper- 
ated under MAC at Guam, and most men of 
the 4th and 22d Marines as well as substantial 
portions of the 15th and 2S)th Marines, had at 



anil firing several limes a day “to overcome llie impro- 
vised .jungle methods theretofore used by the divisions 
in previous eunipaigns." firotrn. 

:a One of the many tragicomic stories told of tins 
island's effect on its reluctant: inhabitants is related in 
the division’s history, about "the man who ran out of 
his tent at dusk and began to pound ids lists against 
a coconut tree, sobbing angrily. 'I hate you, goddamit, 
I hate you.' ‘Hit it once for me,' came a cry from a 
nearby tent, the only comment that was made then or 
later by flic man's buddies.” O. .1. McMillan, The Ohl 
Breed, (Washington, liMtt), 231, hereinafter cited ns 
The Old Urecil. For the story of I’avuvu's selection as 
a training base and conditions on the island see Mnj 
F. O. Hough, The Asxnntl oil Pelelin, Ml' Historical 
Monograph, (Washington, 1050), 25-2! I, hereinafter 
cited as Velelht. 

" 1st M nr Dili >S'.t It, Chap TV, 2. For the story of the 
division’s other campaigns in the 1’aeilie see: Maj .1. I,. 
Zimmerman, The lluarinlennol Cinupniiln, Ml.’ Histori- 
cal Monograph, (Washington, 1949) ; 1,1 Col F. O. 
Hough and Maj .1. A. Crown, The Cmn/miflii on XeiV 
Britain, Ml! Historical Monograph, (Washington. 
1953). I'elelin. 



least one campaign under I heir belts.' ' Since 
ii was based on Gtiiululeanal, the filh Division 
was hot ter oil' I hail the 1st in llie mat ter ol l rain 
jug room. Thu presence of corps I l oops a nd 
hu ge supply iusl allat ions did crowd l lie bivouac 
area, hut kunni grass plains and tangled reaches 
of jungle bordering the unit lent camps were 
available for a rugged training and condition 
iug program. A full schedule, stretching from 
fire team to regimental combined arms prob- 
lems, culminated in a eight-day division exer- 
cise in January. Anticipating the nature of 
the division’s employment on ( )kinawa, < Jeneral 
Shepherd stressed eflieient execution of large 
unit maneuvers, swift movements, and rapid 
redeployment of troops. 

The remaining major element of 1 HAG, the 
2d Marine Division, el led ively integrated its 
training with mopping-up operations on Sai- 
pan. < )ver 8,000 replacements absorbed during 
the training period gained valuable experience 
routing Japanese holdouts. Eventually, the 
extensive development of Saipan as a supply 
center and air base crowded the division out 
of its training grounds until there was no room 
for battalion problems or artillery impact, areas. 
In fact, lack of suitable beaches confined the 
division’s final rehearsals to simulated bindings. 
Because of the indefinite nature of its employ- 
ment,, the division had to select an arbitrary 
landing scheme of two IlCT’s abreast as the 
rehearsal pattern. Bad weather prevented 
LYT launchings on t wo days, neither air nor 
NGE support was available, and finally, on 
the last, day of the exercises (ID March), onU 
the naval portion of TG 51.2 (Demonstration 
Group) was able to participate in the demon- 
stration rehearsal. Taken altogether, the ac- 
complishments of the rehearsal period of the 
2d Division were not up to the standard met by 
other elements of Expeditionary Troops. 

The other relatively isolated division of 
Tenth Army, the 27th, conducted its rehearsals 



14 For tile story of llie combat action of the tilli 
MnrDiv’s components see: Maj (>. It. Lodge, Tin Be 
rupture of II mini, MC Historical Monograph, (Wash- 
ington, 1951); I.lt'ol A. Frown anil LtCol It. l>. 
Ilciol. The \lorsh<illx : fnerennhif / the Tempo, MC llis- 
lorieal Monograph, (Washington, 1954); Snipnti. 
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from 20-25 March al Espiritu Santo while 
loading of its trnnsron was being accomplished. 
Faced as was the 2d Marine Division with a 
multiplicity of possible roles at Okinawa, the 
27 1 h Infantry Division also concentrated on a 
hypothetical landing maneuver. Although 
the available LVT’s had been allotted to assault 
divisions. General Gainer's unit substituted 
landing boats for tractors and practiced trans- 
shipment of troops and reef transfer during 
simulated landings. 

Both Tenth Army corps were able to conduct 
satisfactory landing rehearsals, putting ashore 
all assault troops. Although no reef existed 
off the Cape Esperance-Doma Cove beaches on 
Guadalcanal, II I AC established a transfer line 
200 yards offshore in an attempt to duplicate 
landing conditions at the target. Throughout 
the six-day rehearsal period, 2-7 March, naval 
officers of Rear Admiral Lawrence F. Reif- 
snider's Northern Attack Force placed em- 
phasis on control of assault, waves and training 
of communication elements at all echelons of 
command. Limited NGF and air support were 
available during the exercises to approximate 
(he tremendous volume of tire to be delivered on 
the Ilagushi beaches. On 6 March, after two 
preliminary landings and a critique, the entire 
assault echelon of IIIAC was landed. Ad- 
vanced elements of corps and division command 
posts set up ashore, and token unloadings of 
equipment were made. The reserve regiments, 
1st Marines for the 1st Division and 29th 
Marines for IIIAC, formed boat waves and 
exercised off the beaches, landing themselves on 
7 March. 

Across the Pacific in Leyte Gulf XXIV 
Corps conducted rehearsals from 14-19 March. 
The 77th Infantry Division, scheduled to make 
the initial assault, practiced separately in land- 
ings on islands in Hinunangan Bay that closely 
resell tided Kerama Redo, Although adverse 
weather conditions on 14 March considerably 
retarded planned exercises, the nature of the 
77 1 1 1 s mission, independent battalion opera- 
tions, permitted landings to go ahead despite 
schedule interruptions. When heavy swells and 
rain continued on 15 March, the division was 
forced to cancel portions of a planned rehearsal 
for the capture of Ie Shiina. With clear 



weather, the division reserve (807th Infantry) 
was able to practice its landings on 16 March. 
General Bruce considered that the rehearsals 
were successful since “all elements scheduled for 
a specific mission satisfactorily executed a close 
approximation of their mission.” 10 On the 
other hand, the Western Islands Attack Group 
Commander, Admiral Kiland, felt that “con- 
sidering the complexity of the operation and 
die relative inexperience of naval personnel in- 
volved, the curtailment of these exercises by 
weather conditions made (he training provided 
entirely inadequate." 17 

The weather was not a factor in the landings 
of the 7th and 96th Divisions on 17 and 19 
March. A corps landing was made on both 
days with unit critiques held on 18 March to 
help iron out difficulties discovered in the first 
exercise. After the full-scale landing on the 
19th during which NGF and air support were 
simulated, another critique was held for units 
involved and points of error noted for correc- 
tion. On 21 March, on board USS Teton, flag- 
ship of Admiral Hall, a meeting of all major 
Army and Navy commanders was held to eval- 
uate the whole rehearsal and ensure coordina- 
tion during the actual landing. Admiral 
Turner and General Buckner were present at 
this critique-briefing which raised the curtain 
on the final preparatory stages for ICEBERG. 

MOUNTING AND STAGING FOR 
THE ASSAULT 18 

Each attack force of the Joint Expeditionary 
Force, was organized differently for loading, 
movement, and unloading at the target. The 
three transrons (nine transport divisions) of 
Admiral Hall’s Southern Attack Force were 
divided into eleven transport divisions. As- 
signed to the two temporary divisions were the 

,a 77 th InfDiv OpRpt, Kerama Reito and Keise 
Shima, 20. 

n CTG 51.1 AH. Capture of Okinawa Gnnto, Phases 
1 nnti 2, 9Mar-2Apr45, 2GMny45, Chap II, 2, herein- 
after cited as CTG 51.1 Alt. 

18 Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from Cl'F 51 Alt; Tenth. Army Alt; TAP 
AR; IIIAC All; XXIV Corps Alt; 1st MarDiv SAR; 
2d MarDiv AR; 6th MarDiv SAR, Ph I&Il ; 7th 
InfDiv AR; 27th InfDiv OpRpt; 77th InfDiv OpRpt, 
Kerama Ret to and Kcisc Shima; 961 h InfDiv Alt. 
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Ill AC EQUIPMENT slated for the Okinawa operation is loaded on transports and landing ships in the Solomons. 



ships slated to lift. XXIV Corps troops and 
those which loaded Tenth Army and Island 
Command forces at Oahu. Separate provi- 
sional units to carry MAC troops were not 
formed within Admiral Reifsnider’s Northern 
Attack Force. Ships from Transrons 12 and 
18 which loaded Tenth Army support troops 
accompanying III Corps reported to parent 
organizations when they reached the Solomons. 
The ease of control during movement and in- 
creased efficiency during loading and unload- 
ing phases of Admiral Hall’s temporary reor- 
ganization led General Geiger to request forma- 
tion of a similar corps shipping group for future 
MAC operations. 

The proximity of Leyte Gulf to Okinawa 
allowed XXIV Corps both to mount and stage 
in that area for the operation. The relative 
closeness of Saipan, Tinian, and Guam to the 
target also allowed units on those islands to 
complete both these phases of assault prepara- 
tion in the Marianas. Since the normal duties 
of most of the scattered squadrons of the Tac- 



tical Air Force constituted their combat train- 
ing, the main problem facing air units was the 
coordinated loading of ground and flight eche- 
lons. Local area commanders supervised the 
mounting out of the air groups, whose planes 
and pilots proceeded to the. target on board 
escort carriers, while ground crews accompanied 
assault and first echelon shipping. The funnel 
through which some of these air units and most 
of the remaining elements of Expeditionary 
Troops eventually poured was the immense 
anchorage at Ulithi Atoll. 

1 1 1 AC ' made the 1st and 6th Divisions respon- 
sible for the loading and embarkation of their 
respective organic and attached units, while the 
corps itself supervised loading of corps troops. 
Units in t he lirst rein forcing echelon, due at I he 
target immediately following the assault, were 
loaded under control of local naval area com- 
manders. Although some vessels were part ially 
loaded prior to the rehearsal period, all required 
additional time oil' the beaches of Guadalcanal 
and the Kussells to take on vital cargo. 
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Wlieii the. Northern Tractor Flotilla got 
liiuliT way for Ulithi on 113 Mai-cli, ils lauding 
ships carried full loads of amphibious vehicles, 
tanks, artillery, and combat equipment. Corps 
wanted to avoid exposing assault troops to the 
crowded conditions imposed by the limited 
berthing space available on LST’s and LSM's 
for as long a period as possible. To avoid the 
debilitating effects of prolonged shipboard con- 
finement. many of these men were embarked on 
the faster attack transports (APA’s) for move- 
ment to Ulithi. Three days after the tractor 
flotilla departed, AP.Vs and AIvA’s (cargo 
ships, attack) of the transport, groups, now fully 
loaded with men and equipment left the Solo- 
mons for the staging area. 

Both elements of TF Go arrived at Ulithi on 
21 March, and the transfer of APA-borne as- 
sault troops to landing si i i ps took place the fol- 
lowing day. Within the confines of the vast 
anchorage lay a substantial portion of the great- 
est amphibious fleet ever assembled in the 
Pacific. During their stay at Ulithi some of the 
embarked troops were put ashore on the tiny 
islets of the atoll to take part in a limited pro- 
gram of physical conditioning and recreation. 
The best, cure for boredom, however, was the 
fascinating sight of the. constantly shifting fleet 
which changed in makeup from day to day as 
some ships departed for preliminary strikes and 
bombardment ami others arrived with the 
scattered elements of Expeditionary Troops. 
Tlie shooting war remained close at hand, even 
at. Ulithi, with Japanese snooper planes causing 
nightly alerts and the battered carriers of TF 5S 
limping into the anchorage in mute testimony to 
the fury of enemy suicide air attacks.”' On 2G 
March, the tractor flotilla snrtied from the 
anchorage bound for Okinawa, and two days 
latei- the remainder of the assault echelon 
steamed toward the target. 

On these same dales, 25 and 27 March, the 
tractor and transport echelons of the Demon- 
stration Group left Saipan. The 2d Marine 
Division hail been aided in its loading opera- 
tions by the fact that Transron 15, which car- 
ried it to Okinawa, hud passed through Saipan 



“ BrlgGen E. W. Sneddon- Ltr m CMC. lSOetol, 
hereinafter riled as Siinlrker. 
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on route to lwo .lima. With accurate tables 
of ship's characteristics available, unit TQM’s 
(Transport Quartermasters) were able to plan 
the most efficient utilization of cargo and per- 
sonnel space. 20 The commanding general. Ma- 
jor General Thomas E. Watson, in addition to 
the responsibility for loading his reinforced di- 
vision, was given the duty of coordinating all 
assault and first echelon shipping in the Mari- 
anas and at Eoi in the Marshalls. 21 

Since the XXIV Corps had no intermediate 
staging area, it departed for the target directly 
from Leyte. The 77th Division, which was to 
lead the way with the assault on Iverama Retto, 
completed loading its landing ships on 18 
March and transports on 20 March, each echelon 
leaving for the target the following day. 22 
Under the supervision of General Hodge’s 
staff, which handled the details of ship spotting, 
each division conducted its own loading. The 
Southern Tractor Flotilla departed Leyte the 
morning of 24 March, anil t he transport groups 
followed in three days. By the evening of 27 
March all assault elements of Tenth Army were 
at sea converging on Okinawa. 

PRELIMINARY COVERING STRIKES 21 

A Japanese replacement, confiding to his 
diary on 3 January 1945 that “seeing enemy 
planes for the first time since coining to Oki- 
nawa somehow or other gave me the feeling of 
being in a combat zone,” 24 may have made one 



* Ship characteristics furnished by FMFl'ae proved 
to be in error and no definite loading plans could he 
made until Transron to passed through the Marianas 
in February. 

“Units involved were: MAG-31 at Hoi; 1st 

SepEngBn and Kith AAA Tin at Tinian: Corps Evue- 
IIosp No -J and 2d AAA Tin al Guam; and "th FldDep, 
1st TTov JIT' Tin, and LPASOU-1 at Saipan. 

“While returning from the rehearsal on Hi March, 
USS Uniimil dinar, carrying one I1I/T of (lie 77tli 
InfDiv, ran aground. Between IS and 21 March, troops 
and cargo from I lie Clmar were transferred to the L’SS 
I’itt and I, ST unit so that the mishap caused no delay 
in mounting out. CTO 51.1 Alt, Chap III, -I— 15. 

a Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from CinCPnc War Diaries for January, 
February, and March TOJii. 

“ CinCT’ae-CinCI-'OA Bull 1-17—15, Translations and 
Interrogntlons No 22, KUml-To, Dairy of unidentified 
superior pvt, 273d 1 1 II. 




of the classic understatements ol‘ (lie Pacific 
Win*. The raid which aroused his apprehension 
was merely his first taste of the destructive 
efforts of the Fast Carrier Tusk Force. ( )n 22 
January, when the naval pilots returned, his 
prose became more vehement. 

While some fly around overhead and slrafe. the big 
bastards fly over the airfield and drop bombs. The 
ferocity of the bombing is terrilie. It really makes me 
furious. It is past 1500 and the raid is still on. At 
1800 the last two planes brought the raid to a close. 
What the hell kind of bastards are they? Bomb from 
0000 to 1800!"’ 

In some ways this infantryman's reaction was 
typical of those contained in surviving: personal 
records. The first carrier raid on 10 October 
1044 bad indicated the shape of things to come 
and the promise was fulfilled with each succes- 
sive visit. The gutted remains of Naha fur- 
nished eloquent testimony of the effectiveness of 
that first raid and the hapless guess of one 
Japanese witness that “the enemy is brazenly 
planning to completely destroy every last ship, 
cut our supply lines, and attack us," was a 
concise summation of the American objective. 

During January, Task Force 38 under Vice 
Admiral John S. McCain struck Formosa and 
the Ryukyus twice and paid an unfriendly visit 
to the ports of the South China Coast, while 
covering General MacArtlmr’s landings on Lu- 
zon. After its last attack, TF 38 retired to 
Ulithi where reinforcing carriers were waiting 
to join. On 27 January, concurrently with the 
arrival of Admiral Nimitz at his advance head- 
quarters on Guam, Admirals Spruance and 
Mitscher took over command of the Pacific 
Fleet’s striking force from Halsey and McCain. 
When the carriers sortied again on 10 F ebruury, 
it was in the guise of Task Force 68, destined 
as usual to cover Marines in the assault. 

Within the next four months, the amphibious 
forces of the Fifth Fleet, guarded by the planes 
and ships of TF 58, would mount, land, and 
support the expeditionary troops at I wo Jima 
and Okinawa. To cover the landing of VAC 
on I wo Jima, Admiral Mitschors pilots struck 

a Ibid. 

“ OlnCl’ae-t'inCl'OA Bull 1(11—15, Translations and 
Interrogations No 3-1. 27Jun45, Diary of uiihlrntiDcd 
signalman, 5th Sea Raiding Base Ihj. 



heavily u! Ihe Tokyo area on l<> 17 February 
and again on 23 February. On 1 March, while 
on its retirement mule to I lilhi, TF 58 sent ils 
planes over Okinawa to photograph enemy 
positions and liil defenses anew. The thorough- 
ness with which the strafing, rocketing, and 
bombing covered the island led one veteran 
Marine Might leader to note that he had “never 
seen so many [planes] over one target a! the 
same time.” 27 

During Ihe period when (lie fust carriers 
were ranging the Western Pacific, the Navy's 
submarines and pal ml bombers were taking a 
steady toll of Japanese shipping. Working ia 
dose conjunction, the underseas wolf packs and 
seaplanes littered the bottom of the China Sea. 
with the hulls of cargo vessels and Ihe bodies 
of reinforcements who never reached their des- 
tination. By mid-February 1945 the enemy 
garrison was effectively isolated in Ihe Ryukyus 
since “communications between the mainland 
of Japan and Formosa had been practically 
severed.” 

From bases in China, India, the Philippines, 
Marianas, and Palaus, strategic bombers were, 
smashing the indust rial potential of Japan in a 
continuous series of strikes on the factories of 
the main islands and I heir mil lying Sources of 
raw materials. Giant B-29's, rising from fields 
in the southern Marianas in steadily increasing 
numbers, were staging 300-plane raids on 
Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, and Kobe by mid- 
March, increasing the fire-swept area of devas- 
tation on each occasion. In the interludes be- 
tween carrier plane attacks, the superior! resses 
hit important targets in the Ryukyus with such 
frequency that the beleaguered Japanese troops 
referred to their visits as the “regular run.” 29 

” Statement of Maj I). ('. Aiulre contained in VMF- 
(CVi 112 War Itinry, March 1045, Strike Hpt 111-45. 

M Ot !M 1 1 , Japanese Monograph No 135, Okinawa 
Operations Record, Revised Edition, November 10411, 
45. hereinafter eited its Olcinaica OpcmUona Krooni. 
This study, prepared by surviving officers of the 
Thirty -second Army under tile auspices of the Japa- 
nese First Demobilization Bureau, is n detailed tie- 
count of tlie day-to-day operations of the army with 
supplemental sections covering (lie 24th InfDiv and 
8th Air DIv activities. 

= “ Cint’I’ac-t.'inf'POA Bull 147—15, Translations and 
interrogations No 32, 1(i.Tiui45, Diary of aaidenlitied 
superior pvt, 273d lilt. 
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NAHA, capital city of Okinawa, under aerial attack 
during the 10 October 1944 carrier strike. (Navy 
Photograph! 



As D-Day approached, the tempo of covering 
operations increased throughout the Pacific. 
On 14 March, TF 58 sortied again from Ulithi 
for its final strike on Japan before the Oki- 
nawa operation began. Planes were launched 
on 18 March to interdict the airfields on Kyu- 
shu, and on the following day fighters and 
bombers swept over enemy installations on Shi- 
koku and I Ionslui Islands. This time, however, 
the Japanese were ready and retaliated with 
powerful strikes on the task force. The re- 
taliatory attack was sparked by suicide-bent 
Kamikaze (Divine Wind) pilots who were de- 
termined to crash on board an American ship. 
Five carriers, the Franklin , Yorktown, In- 
trepid , Wasp , and Enterprise , were hit, the 
F ranldin so badly that it had to limp back to 
Pearl Harbor. The Wasp and Enterprise , tem- 
porarily out of action, were made part of a 
provisional task group for escort to Ulithi for 
repairs. The remaining carriers, the battleship 
force, and the protective screen were reorgan- 
ized on 22 March into three relatively equal 
task groups. Admiral Mitscher’s force then 
began its run to Okinawa for the opening of 
the pre-invasion bombardment. 



SEIZURE OF KERAMA RETTO 30 

An essential feature of the ICEBERG op- 
eration plan was the seizure prior to D-Day 
of Kerama Eetto and Ivcise Sliima. Possession 
of a logistical support base close to the target 
would be an incalculable asset to the success of 
the operation. Emergency repair of battle 
damage, refueling and rearming operations, and 
the provision of “front line” supply and service 
support for the fleet meant maximum saving 
of lives and material. Once the proposed sea- 
plane base was established in the anchorage, 
Navy patrol bombers could range from Korea 
to Indo-China in search, rescue, and antisub- 
marine operations. When the long-range guns 
of XXIV Corps artillery set up on Keise 
Sliima, the complete cycle of preparations for 
the main assault would be completed. (See 
Map 7) 

In the process of concentrating their defenses 
in southern Okinawa, the Japanese had gradu- 
ally denuded the islands of Kerama Eetto of 
defenders. Originally the garrison stood at 
2,835 men, mostly personnel of the 1st, 2d, and 
3d Sea Raiding Squadrons and Base Battalions. 
The conversion of the base battalions to infan- 
try in February 1945 left about 1,000 men, who 
were augmented soon by 700 Korean laborers 
of the 103d Sea Duty Company. Before the 
77th Division stormed ashore, however, many 
of these troops had returned to Okinawa during 
the general reinforcement of the Shuri-Shima- 
jiri defenses in late March. Deft as defenders 
were about 975 soldiers of varying combat 
value, distributed on four islands of the group — 
Zamami (400), Aka (300), Tokashiki (200), 
and Geruma Sliima (75). 

The real strength of Kerama Retto was 
centered around the more than 350 suicide bouts 
of the sea raiding squadrons. Japanese records 
make it clear that the mission assigned them in 
the battle for Okinawa was destruction of the 
invasion transports lying off the Hagushi 
beaches. It is equally clear that, while it was 

“Unless otherwise noted the material for this sec- 
tion is derived from CTO ol.t Alt; TUh InfDiv OpRpt, 
Kerama Retto and Keise Sliima; AmphReconBn, 
FMFPac Alt, Phase I and XI, Nansei Slioto Operation, 
n. d., hereinafter cited as AmphRceovBn AR. 
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SEIZURE of KERAMA RETTO 
MARCH 1945 

Scale 1:100,000 
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77TH DIVISION troops land on ilokaji Shinia, Kcrania 
Retto, on 20 March 1945 in the first amphibious at- 
tack of the Okinawa operation. (Army Photograph) 



not dismissed, the concept of American seizure 
of the Iverama group prior to L-Day was 
lightly regarded. Perhaps too much depended 
on the success of these boats for the staff of 
the Thirty-second Army to entertain thoughts 
of complete destruction. If the Americans 
should attempt seizure of Iverama, orders were 
issued to shift the squadrons to the Naha area, 31 
and to “employ the minimum strength neces- 
sary for self-defense” in holding the islands. 32 

Were it not for the protected anchorage in 
the lee of its islands, Iverama Retto would 
hardly have been classed as a priority target. 
There was nothing there to attract attention. 
So little flat land existed that the group could 
only support a population of 6,073 in 11)40, and 
the main occupation of many of these people 
was fishing, not farming. Most of the area of 
the eight main islands, mountainous and 
blanketed with brush and trees, was inhospita- 
ble to the extreme. Except for small beaches at 

n Okinawa Operations Record, 49. 

ai f'/r.l s Traan No 2141, 32(1 Army OpOrd A #115, 
23Mar45. 



the mouths of crooked, narrow valleys, steep 
slopes and cliffs extended to the water’s edge. 33 
In order to secure Kerama Retto it would be 
necessary to mount a series of semi-independent 
landing operations. 

The mine sweepers of Admiral Blandy’s Am- 
phibious Support Force had cleared the way 
for I he approach of the Western Islands Attack 
Group by nightfall of 25 March. 3 ' 1 During the 
day members of IJDT’s (Underwater Demoli- 
tion Teams) had reconnoiterecl the beaches of 
target islands in the Iverama group. The “frog- 
men” reported that no beaches were suitable for 
landing boats; all assaults would have to be 
made by amphibian tractors. 3 ® 

The 77th Division’s operation plans were 
flexible enough to allow for just such a con- 
tingency. Originally, two battalions had been 
slated to land on 26 March in LCVP’s, 2/307 
on Yakabi Shima and 3/306 on Kuba Shima. 36 
When the UDT reports negated employment 
of landing boats, General Bruce notified unit 
commanders by dispatch that the preferred 
plan would be used with certain modifications. 
The four battalions originally scheduled for 
LYT-borne assaults would carry through their 
attacks on Zamami, Aka, Hokaji, and Gemma 
Shima. Those tractors which carried 3/305 
into Aka Shima would immediately return to 
parent LST’s and embark 2/307, which would 
meanwhile have transferred from its transport 
to the landing ships. -V fifth landing of the 
day would then be made by 2/307 on Yakabi 



” OinCPOA Hull 161-44, 56-58; CinCPac-CiutTOA 
Bull No 53-45, Okinawa Gunto, 2d Supplement, 
28Feb45, 35-40. 

11 Iu order to avoid needless duplication, activities 
of TF 52 and TF 5S have been treated in this section 
only when they are intimately connected with Kerama 
Retto operations. 

35 Adm Iviland commended the •‘superb" performance 
of duty by these men from Underwater Demolition 
Group Able (Capt 15. II. Hanlon, USN) whose accu- 
rate and timely reports “permitted changes to be made 
iu the preferred landing plan which undoubtnbly 
saved many LOVP’s and the lives of [many of] the 
77th Division troops." RAdm I. N. Kiland Ltr to CMC, 
280ct54, hereinafter cited as Kiland. 

“Because of the damage to the Samuel Chase in 
Leyte Gulf and the resultant commercial loading of 
2/305 in the Pitt, 2/307 was assigned to assault Yakabi, 
originally part of 2/305's mission. 
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Sliiirm. The remaining assault batl ul ion, 3/30(5, 
would remain on board ship ready to land the 
following day as reserve in the 300th Infan- 
try’s operations against Tokashiki Shi inn. 
largest island of the group. 

After TG 51.1 stood into (he transport area 
in the early morning hours of 20 March, Ad- 
miral Iviland confirmed 0S00 (M-Ilour) as the. 
time for the initial assaults on Kerama Itetto. 87 
LST’s discharged their cargo of armored am- 
phibians and troop-laden assault tractors for 
the run to the beaches. Carrier planes covered 
the transports and landing vehicles from Japa- 
nese suiciders who were beginning to filter 
through the outer fighter screen. Bombers 
plastered the landing beaches as mixed teams 
of LCI support craft formed to lead in the 
assault waves. 38 

A battleship and two large cruisers, sup- 
ported by four destroyers, had been designated 
the NGI' support unit for Kerama. The five- 
inch guns of the destroyers saw extensive serv- 
ice, but the larger ships, which remained on 
standby, were not called upon to fire. As each 
assault group approached its target, its support 
craft team commenced fire, with mortars open- 
ing up at 3,200 yards, rocket barrages begin- 
ning 1,100 yards, and automatic weapons within 
effective range. Fire was lifted at minimum 
range, and where possible these craft main- 
tained steerage way to let assault waves pass 
through before retiring seaward. Destroyer 
support shifted to the flanks and inland to cover 
the landing when troops were S00 yards off- 
shore. 

Between 0801 and 0921 the four assault bat- 
talions landed on their objectives, which en- 
closed the Kerama anchorage from the west 
and north, although records disagree as to the 

*' Originally, Adm Kiluml had delayed M-IIour. 
prompted l>y the necessity that lie "he assured Hint a 
modi flea lion of the preferred plan had been received 
l>y all Attack Units concerned. , . . When assured 
that the changes in I lie landing plan were received and 
understood, it was possible to reestablish the original 
[M-IIour].” Kiluml. 

” The Support Craft Flotilla was composed of two 
mortar, three rocket, and four gunboat divisions. The 
54 IjCI’s were organized into teams of various types 
and assigned to a specific beach and landing. 




155MM GUNS of the 420lh Field Artillery Group arc set 
up on Keiso Shima to shell the enemy’s main defenses 
prior to t.lie Tenth Army assault landing. (Army 
Photograph) 

exact time each BLT came ashore. 30 By 1130, 
2/306 had secured Iiokaji Shima after finding 
no enemy and 1/306 had silenced the scattered 
opposition it had met on Geruma Shima. Both 
battalions reembarked on their LST’s that 
afternoon to prepare for the 27 March assault 
on Tokashiki Shima which dominated the an- 
chorage’s eastern reaches. Two battalions of 
105mm howitzers which landed in DUKW’s on 
Geruma Shima to support further operations 
were emplaced and ready to fire at 1G00. 

The 3d Battalion, 305th Infantry landing on 
Aka Shima and that of 1/305 on Zamami 
Shima were met with light mortar and sniper 
fire at the beaches. Steady advances on both 
islands drove hack the enemy defenders and 
secured beachheads by 1130. When night fell 
both units held secure positions from which 
they could launch the next day’s attack. 

While the units of the 3(>5th and 306th In- 
fantry were securing (heir objectives, the 2d 

“CTO 51.1 Mt, Chap III, 23-24 lists the landing 
times for Aka, Gemma, Iiokaji, and Zamami Shima 
as 0804, OSOl, (K12I, and 0855, respectively. 77 III 
Inf 1)1 v Opllpt, Kerama Rc.tlo and Keino Shima, 20 ,’tl 
gives the same landings as oeeurring at 0001, 0825, 
0021, and 0000. 
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Battalion of the 307tli was transferring to 
LST's. When I hr LVT’s returned from Aka 
Shima, the troops embarked and made their 
unrehearsed assault. There was virtually no 
opposition, and Yakabi Shima was declared 
secure at 1G00, 

On 26 March the 77th Infantry Di vision laid 
seized t hree islands of Kerama Retto and had a 
Jinn foothold on two others. Garrison elements 
on Aka and Zamami Shima had put up steady 
but light opposition, and the men of the 1st and 
2d Sea Raiding Squadrons with their support- 
ing base companies and Korean laborers had 
been driven back into the rugged island hills. 
Large numbers of suicide boats, which had not 
bad time to get sea-borne because tactical sur- 
prise was achieved, had already been discovered 
bidden in caves and inlets along the rugged 
coast lines. 40 

While troops of the 77th Division awaited the 
next day’s attacks. Marines of Major James L. 
Jones’ FMF Reconnaissance Battalion (less 
Company B) made a night landing on the four 
reef islets of Keise Shima, discovered no enemy, 
and reembarked on board their destroyer trans- 
ports. 41 During (lie night of 27-28 March Com- 
pany A made a rubber boat landing on Aware 
Shima with the same result, iso enemy were 
met by the scouts until 29 March when, in its 
last night landing before L-Day, the battalion 
reconnoitered two small islands, Mae and Kuro 
Shima, lying midway between Kerama Retto 
and Keise Shima. Although no garrison was 
present, the Marines’ automatic weapons did 
destroy an enemy suicide boat which attempted 
to land on Mae Shima. 

The story of enemy resistance was different on 
Zamami Shima, where the defending forces 

‘"More than 350 suicide boats were captured or 
destroyed at Kerama Retto. The G-3 of the 77th 
InfDiv noted in a definite understatement “that the 
capture of these boats was of major assistance to the 
success of the main landings, for had they not been 
eliminated some damage would undoubtedly have been 
done to the landing force ships, particularly at night.” 
Col. F. D. Miller Ltr to CMC, 220ct 54. 

“ For operations in the Kerama area the ReconBn 
was split into two tactical groups, one under the bat- 
talion CO, the other under the battalion ExO. Co B, 
which was assigned to VAC for Iwo Jinm, was not 
available until after L-Day. 



were bulwarked by Lite 1st Sea Raiding Squad- 
ron. During the night of 26-27 March, 1/305 
repulsed ton separate counterattacks. One hun- 
dred and thirteen enemy dead lay in front of the 
battalion positions in the morning. During the 
day the 1st Battalion Hushed out Japanese 
stragglers in the brush-covered hills to the 
north, while covering the administrative land- 
ing of 2/305, garrison for Kerama Retto. At 
1300, Company B of 1/305 made a shore-to- 
shore assault on neighboring Amuro Shima; 
there was no opposition and the unit returned to 
Zamami at 1500. Both battalions made prep- 
arations that evening for a final clean-up drive 
on 2S March. 

The remaining battalion of the 305th In- 
fantry, the 3d, had spent a quiet night on Aka 
Shima. Extensive patrol action on 27 March 
developed an enemy position held by 75 men, 
reinforced by machine guns and mortars. An 
air strike, followed by a mortar barrage, en- 
abled one company to scatter this pocket, and 
the battalion held up its attack at dusk. 

The last remaining major target in the island 
group was assaulted by the 306th Infantry on 27 
March. Preceded by rocket and destroyer fire, 
tire 1st and 2d Battalions landed on separated 
beaches on Tokashiki Shima, with all elements 
coming ashore between 0908 and 0943. Resist- 
ance was light, but the broken terrain held up 
the attack. At 1300, 3/306 began landing in 
reserve with the mission of cleaning out the 
southern part of the five-mile long island. By 
nightfall the two assault battalions had joined 
and were ready for a drive to the north. On 
28 March the scattered remnants of the 3d Sea 
Raiding Squadron were hunted down with re- 
lentless vigor. 

One more island was added to the 77th’s bag 
for 27 March when Company G, 2/307 moved 
via LVT from Ilokaji to Kuba Shima and 
effected a bloodless occupation. After its sec- 
ond day of operations, General Bruce’s division 
were ready to mop up Kerama Retto. On 28 
and 29 March, units of the 305tli and 306th 
Infantry did just that. Alca, Zamami, and 
Tokashiki Shima, where resistance had been 
centered, were secured and the few enemy re- 
maining were incapable of organized resist- 
ance. After detaching 2/305 for garrison 
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duty, M'ith the mission of patrolling the group 
from its base on Zamami, the 77th Division re- 
embarked ils troops. The hist unit to hoard, 
1/306, left. Tokashiki Shima on 31 March. 

While the division was securing the Hello, 
UDT’s from TF 5*2 were blasting a path 
through the reefs of ICeise Shima for the 420th 
Field Artillery Group’s 155mm guns. Early 
on 31 March, 2/30(5 was landed on Keise in a 
last minute check for enemy opposition, lie- 
suits were the same as those in previous 
searches — negative. Soon thereafter men and 
equipment of the 420th Group, whose tractor 
group had come up during the night, began 
landing. At 1935 the big guns began registra- 
tion lire on selected targets in southern Oki- 
nawa where, as the Japanese reported, they “in- 
cesscntly obstructed our movements by laying 
a great quantity of lire inside our positions.” 

Within a few days the- lire had become so 
galling that a special Japanese attack unit was 
formed to raid Keise. The 5th Artillery Com- 
mand’s 150mm guns were also ordered to con- 
centrate on silencing the American “long toms.” 
Neither measure proved to be successful, nor 
was the Thirty-second Army ever able to en- 
force its order to “stop the use of enemy artillery 
on Keise Shima.” 43 

Between 2G and 31 March, at a cost of 31 
killed and 81 wounded, the 77th Infantry Divi- 
sion, vanguard of Expeditionary Troops, had 
completely fulfilled its combat mission. Five 
hundred and thirty Japanese had been killed 
in the process, 121 had been taken prisoner, and 
1,195 civilians had been rounded up. Although 
scattered enemy remained hidden in the hills 
of Kerama Retto and even communicated with 
Okinawa on occasion,' 11 the Japanese garrison 
had ceased to exist as a threat to operation of 
the anchorage. 

Before D-Day the flouting naval base was 
performing all its planned functions. Sea- 



“ Okinawa Operations Record, 49, 

“ OICAS Trans No. 2(i(j, 32il Army OpOrd A #127, 
6Apr45. Although this order specifically directed the 
CO of the shipping engineers to organize a raiding unit 
and attack Keise on the night of 6 April, no contem- 
porary records show that this operation was carried 
t h rough. 

** Okinawa Operations Record, 41). 



planes were already coursing the China Sea 
seeking oil! enemy submarines and ships. Be 
pair vessels were busy patching up the damage 
caused by Japanese suicide planes, saving many 
of the ships concerned for further duty in Oki 
Hawaii waters and a host of others from a per- 
manent hert It at I lie bottom of the ocean. Tank- 
ers and ammunition ships were engaged in a 
steady round of refueling and rearming opera- 
tions. Without this logistic anchorage base 
“many more ships and personnel of the service 
force than wore available in I he Okinawa opera- 
tion would have been required at. sea to make 
replenishment an accomplished fuel for all 
fleet forces.” 45 

PRELANDING OPERATIONS 411 

Two days before the 77th Division's assault 
on Kerama lie! to, the first elements of TF 52 
were operating at the target. At daybreak on 
24 March, sweepers of Mine Group One began 
clearing a channel outside the 100-fathom 
curve oil the southeast coast of Okinawa. 
Then, while planes of TF 58 covered these op- 
erations and struck enemy installations ashore, 
the battleships of Admiral Mitscher s force, 
temporarily organized as TF 59, steamed 
through the swept area and opened lire on Oki- 
nawa. The impact of the lGiinch shells gave 
the garrison ils lirst taste of “the ferocity of 
naval gunfire.*’ 17 By late afternoon, as TF 59 
was retiring to rejoin the carrier force, the mine 
vessels had finished their planned preliminary 
sweeps near Okinawa and Kerama Retto. 

During this day’s operations Task Force 54 
with elements of TF 52, Admiral Deyo serving 
as Officer in Tactical Command, laid completed 
their run from Ulithi and formed approach dis- 
positions. Two fire support units separated 
themselves from the task force, one to cover 



“ItAdm W. It. Carter, llrans, Hull els, and Itlark 
Oil , (Washington, 1953), 353. 

“Unless otherwise noted the material in this see- 
tion is derived from OinOPOA OpPlnn 14—14, 311>ec44; 
OTP 51 OpPlnn Al-45, lGFeb-15; CTF SI Alt; CTF 
52 All. 

" CinCPac-CtnCPOA Bull 147-45, Translations and 
Interrogations No 32. I (thin 15, Diary of unidentllind 
superior pvt, 273d IIP. 
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TORPEDO BOMBERS OF TF 58, each loaded with 18 100- 
pound bombs, fly over the Bunker Hill on a pre-L-Day 
strike mission against Okinawa. (Navy Photograph) 



mine sweeping between Tonachi Shima and 
Kerama Retto and the other to cover mine 
sweepers oil' Okinawa and begin bombardment 
of the demonstration beaches. Underwater 
Demolition Group Able, mounted in high speed 
transports and covered by destroyers, formed 
for the next day’s UDT and NGF operations 
at Kerama. The remainder of Admiral Deyo’s 
force remained concentrated, ready to repulse 
any Japanese surface and aerial attacks. 48 

This concentration of strength was a care- 
fully planned feature of the ICEBERG opera- 
tion. To the east of the island group lay TF 
58 with sea room and fighting power sullicient 



" Command relationships between CTT’ 52 ( ItAdin 
Blaudy) and CTF 54 (ItAdm Deyo) were somewhat 
complicated. CTP 52 as SOPA was in overall com- 
mand of all operations at. the target, while CTP 54 
was responsible for the movement and approach to 
the objective of TP 54 and ships of TP 52 moving 
with TP 54, for fighting surface actions should there 
be any, and for night retirements. 



to overwhelm any or all of the remnants of the 
enemy navy. Closer in, on the west, the major- 
ity of the combat ships of the Amphibious 
Support Force were to concentrate, ready to 
stop any attempt to reinforce or evacuate the 
garrison. Those ships assigned to bombard- 
ment of the southeast coast of Okinawa were 
to retire together at night so (hat there would 
bo no delay when they resumed their mission 
each morning. Each of the task groupings was 
able to sustain itself in any contemplated sur- 
face action. 

As the mine sweepers cleared progressively 
larger areas around Okinawa, destroyers and 
gunboats moved in to patrol the intra-island 
waters and completely isolate the beleaguered 
garrisons. The ever present threat of enemy air 
was answered by the establishment of radar 
picket stations which eventually ringed the 
entire island group. Fighter director teams on 
board destroyers in each picket group con- 
trolled the combat air patrol which orbited over 
the station during daylight hours. These picket 
ships, which bore the brunt of the Navy’s costly 
battle for Okinawa, were of incalculable value 
in protecting the vulnerable transport and 
service areas. 

The devastating raids of TF 58 on the air- 
fields of Kyushu had temporarily disorganized 
the attack plans of the enemy in the home 
islands. Once it was clear that an amphibious 
assault was in the offing, however, the Jap- 
anese began to mount an increasing number 
of strikes from the Formosa area on the inviting 
targets in the waters of Okinawa Gunto. For- 
ward elements of the 8th Air Division, rising 
from fields in Sakishima Gunto, made their 
first Kamikaze attack on ships standing off 
Kerama Retto at dawn on 20 March. 40 

At 0624, the first of many ships to be crashed 
during the campaign, the destroyer Kimberly , 
was hit by a suicider which knocked out four 
five-inch guns, a 20mm cannon, and two depth 
charge throwers. Four men were killed, 33 
wounded, and 17 were missing. During the 
hour-long attack four other ships were dam- 
aged by suicide planes crashing close aboard, 

" Okinawa Operations Record , Record of the 8th 
Air Dlv, Chart 1. 
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and the casualty list was swelled by three more 
killed and eight wounded. 

The toll in ship damage and seamen’s lives 
mounted each day as bombers and suiciders at- 
tacked the amphibious force in the half-light of 
dawn and dusk. On 2C> and 27 March, Vico 
Admiral Sir Bernard Kawling’s British Car- 
rier Force (TF 57) struck the Snkishima 
Gunto as part of its planned schedule of pre- 
liminary operations supporting the assault. 
On 27 March, therefore, the Japanese carried 
the light to the American task force with planes 
based on Okinawa. All available aircraft, in- 
cluding trainers, liaison planes, and a special 
attack unit which managed to fly in from 
Kyushu, were put into the air. By 20 March, 
after three suicide attacks, the air strength of 
the Okinawa garrison was expended. 60 

Before D- Day, the 8th Air Division sent G4 
aircraft, 45 of them potential suiciders, against 
TF 52. Only 2!) planes returned, but those that 
did brought back glowing reports of having 
sunk a battleship, a cruiser, and It other war- 
ships, while damaging 15 more. 61 

While the claims were as usual grossly exag- 
gerated, the actual damage done was extensive. 
Starting on 27 March with work on the Kim- 
berly, (he. repair. ships at Kerama Ivetto handled 
a constant stream of cripples. Between 2G 
and 31 March six ships, including Admiral 
Spruancu's flagship Indiana polls, were crashed 
by suiciders. Ten vessels were damaged by 
bombs and suicide misses. In addition, a de- 
stroyer and a mine sweeper that hit floating 
mines were sunk and an LCI(G) was damaged 
in an encounter with a Japanese torpedo boat. 
As a grim portent of things to come, TF 52’s 
casualty list for the six days (2(5-31 March) 
showed 74 killed, 210 wounded, and 48 missing 
in action. 

Steadily throughout this period of enemy air 
attacks, tin- support force proceeded with its 



"The only air reinforcements to reach Okinawa, 
t lie 32d Mnkoto Special Attack Unit (nine pianos), 
landed al Kadena during the night of 20 March. At 
dawn on I he 27th it. made an all-out suicide attack 
and some of its planes crashed the llilooi and Nmitlu. 
On 2.S and 2!) March Ihe seven aircraft remaining on 
the island were lost in similar attacks. Ibid., 48—19. 

M Ibid., ltccord of the St li Air Dlv, Table No 9, I’arl 2. 



main task of preparing the target lor assault. 
Underwater Demolition Group Aide, compris- 
ing four of the Ion UDT’s assigned to TF 52, 
cleared Ihe lioaeh approaches in Kcniilut Ketto 
on 2G March and began working on Ihe reefs 
of Keise Shiimt the next. day. Although re- 
connaissance and demolition work oil Oki- 
nawa’s beat dies had been scheduled (<» begin on 
28 March, the need for additional olfslmre mine 
sweeping forced a delay. On 2!) March, Under- 
water Demolition Group Baker made a reeon 
iiaisssanco of tbo llagushi beaches while 
elements of Group Able scouted the demonstra- 
tion beaches. 

The pattern of support for the UDT's paral- 
leled that used in previous operations. Suc- 
cessive lines of gunboats, destroyers, cruisers, 
and battleships smothered a 1,000-yard zone 
inland of the wafer line with suppressive lire. 
The cruisers and battleships, bring from sta- 
tions 3,700 yards out, used their secondary bat- 
teries for UDT support while continuing main 
battery destructive lire on specific targets in- 
land. 6 - 

During their reconnaissance on 20 March, 
Ihe swimmers of Group Baker discovered ap- 
proximately 2,000 wooden posts, six to eight 
inches in diameter, loosely set in rows into Ihe 
reefs off the llagushi beaches. Demolition op- 
erations were begun to remove these obstacles 
on 30 March, while UDT men operating oil' the 
demonstration beaches detonated charges of 
totratol to persuade the Japanese that there 
would lie a landing made on f be southeast coast. 
Most of the posts were blown during the first, 
day’s operations, but two charges failed to ex- 
plode and Ihe teams returned on 31 March to 
remove Ihe remainder. Only 200 scattered 
posts remained on L-Day and UDT guides with 
landing waves could lead the I, YT’s safely past 



“The main depart iiit from previous uirllcs of 
NGF support of UDT's was ihe circuitous approach 
used hy the I.OI(G)'s to avoid Ihe appearance of an 
assault: landing. At Iwo .lima. Japanese coast -de- 
fense guns had opened up on gunboats supporting UDT 
reconnaissance because the enemy ihouglit n lauding 
attempt: was being made. See l.tCol \V. S. Hartley . 
hru Jim u: AnipItiMouH Epic, MO Historical Mono- 
graph. (Washington. 1931), II 17. hereinafter cited as 
licit Jilllll. 
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these points. 53 After the reconnaissance and 
initial demolition operations had been com- 
pleted on 29 and 30 March, troop observers with 
the UDT’s were dispatched by ship to join the 
approaching attack groups with the latest in- 
telligence information on the landing beaches. 54 
The reports were, generally favorable to a suc- 
cessful landing across the entire Tenth Army 
front. 55 

The principal deterrent to meeting the 
planned schedule of NGF preparation for 
ICEBERG was the presence of mines in the 
waters around Okinawa. Task Force 52 esti- 
mated its mine vessels swept and reswept over 
3,000 square miles in the period 25-31 March, 
destroying 257 mines in the process. It was 
not until 29 March (L-minus 3) that the in- 
shore approaches were declared safe enough 
for fire support ships to close to ranges of 
maximum effectiveness. Prior to that date, 
beginning with the first TF 54 bombardment 
of southeastern Okinawa on 25 March, the 
cruisers and battleships fired limited schedules 
which increased in scope as familiarity with the 
target and progressively closer ranges were 
obtained. 

Although the full power of NGF bombard- 
ment. was not realized until late in the prepara- 
tion period, carrier air was able to strike the 

“Gen Shepherd noted “that many of these stakes 
were not in any sense a hazard to our ship-to-shore 
movement, they being primarily emplaced for either 
fishing purposes or deception. In any case, a LiDT 
officer stated that he could remove most ol’ them with 
his hands, without any demolitions required.” CMC 
Memo. 

M One officer for each battalion in assault, one for 
each ItCT, division, and corps, and one for the army 
were assigned to go with the UDT’s as reconnaissance 
and liaison personnel. Liaison officers briefed the 
UDT’s on the scheme of maneuver to enable the teams 
to make certain that specific landing areas were 
cleared; they also observed the terrain in the vicinity 
of their assigned beaches. Tenth Army Tentative 
OpPln 1— i5, (J.lnnt5, Appendix A, 1-z. 

“In the Otli MarDiv zone of action “considerable 
question was raised as to the extent to which the 
defenses on ilie beaches were manned. The UDT per- 
sonnel stated that they had been unable to detect any 
evidence of enemy in the beach emplacements while 
[the division! troop representative was of the opinion 
that those positions were in fact manned.” CMC 
Memo. 



target repeatedly, hampered only by the A A 
fire of the defenders. The close air support 
unit (CASIJ) of TF 52 directed 3,095 sorties 
against Okinawa Gunto prior to L-Day. Spe- 
cial emphasis was laid on smashing submarine 
pens, airfields, suicide boat installations, 
bridges leading into the landing area, and gun 
positions. Each day’s strike results were evalu- 
ated by CASU officers on board Admiral 
Blandy’s command ship Estes, coordinated 
with NGF plans, and a revised schedule of 
missions issued for (lie next day’s sorties. 

Aerial observation and photo reconnaissance 
supplemented by reports of results obtained by 
lire support ships, enabled task force gunnery 
officers to maintain target information on a 
current basis. Ships were encouraged to con- 
duct exploratory fire and seek profitable sec- 
ondary targets in addition to completing prior- 
ity fire missions. Because provision had been 
made in naval operation plans for ammunition 
replenislunent at Keruma Retto, the expendi- 
ture of shells was high. 

Despite the fact that 27,220 rounds of five- 
inch or larger caliber were fired in seven days of 
preliminary bombardment, losses to the deeply 
dug-in Japanese were slight. Damage to sur- 
face installations was extensive, however, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the airfields. By mid- 
afternoon of 31 March, Admiral Blandy had 
evaluated the effect of the air and NGF bom- 
bardment and could report that “the prepara- 
tion was sufficient for a successful landing.” 5(i 

During the period of prelanding preparation, 
the Thirty-second Army had been able to keep 
its tactical dispositions relatively concealed. 
Although the Americans knew genex - ally where 
the enemy was disposed, actual revelation of 
many Japanese positions waited the probing 
attacks of ground elements. Overbalancing 
this enemy achievement was the American suc- 
cess in maintaining the illusion of a landing in 
southeast Okinawa. Naval bombardment and 
UDT operations convinced the enemy staff that 
“the possibility could not be ruled out tliat 
powerful elements might attempt a landing.” 57 
Accordingly, a substantial portion of the ene- 

“ CTF 52 All, Chap V, Sect C, 5. 

57 Okinawa Operations Record, 50. 
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iny’s artillery and infantry strength was kept 
"lit of the first days’ action by a threat that never 
materialized. 

The llagushi beaches, however, were still 
considered to be the most probable target. The 
scratch force formed from airfield personnel in 
this area to oppose the landing had been heart- 
ened by the reports of successes of Kamikaze 
attacks against the invasion fleet, but its com- 
mander cautioned his men not “to draw the 
hasty conclusion that we had been able to 



destroy the enemy’s plan of landing on Okinawa 
.lima .” 68 The regimental commander, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Tokio Aoyanagi, was something of 
a prophet, since less than lil hours alter his 
message was distributed, the Northern and 
Sout hern Attack Forces were moving into their 
respective transport areas ready to launch the 
assault. 

“ CinCPac-CinCl’OA Hull 107-45, Translations and 
Interrogations Mo -8, 14May45, 1st Specially Estab- 
lished Regt OpOrd No 1, 30Mnr45. 
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CHAPTER IV 



OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 

Japanese Defensive 
Preparations 1 

— 



In early summer of 1944, as the tide of battle 
turned inexorably against the Japanese defend- 
ers of the southern Marianas, stall' planners in 
Tokyo faced a thorny problem. Japan was los- 
ing the war it had started so confidently in De- 
cember 1941. To the south and to the east, 
amphibious forces were steadily driving toward 
the core of the home island defenses. The 
steady attrition of air and undersea raiders had 
already cut oil' large numbers of garrison troops 
from effectual contact with Japan. A reason- 
able projection of Allied capabilities indicated 
that time for reinforcing the inner defenses 
was growing woefully short. For the next ma- 
jor Allied operation, aside from the inevitable 
return to the Philippines, Tokyo weighed prob- 
able targets of the South China Coast, Formosa, 
and the Kyukyus. 

At. Naha, headquarters of the newly formed 
Thirty-second Army, the choice of many poten- 
tial objectives was narrowed to just one— Oki- 



1 Unless otherwise noted the material in this chap- 
ter is derived from Okinawa Operations Record; 
InteUIono ; Tenth Army G-2 POW Interrogation Sum- 
maries Nos 1-19, July-August 1945, hereinafter cited 
as POW InterSum ; Tenth Army G-2 Interrogation 
Rpt No 27, Akira Shimndu (Secretary to LtGen Clio), 
24Jul45, hereinafter cited ns Shimada Interrogation; 

Tenth Army G-2 Interrogation Report No 28, Col Iliro- 

miehi Yaliara (Senior Staff Officer, Thirty-second 
Army), GAug45, hereinafter cited as Yaliara Interro- 
gation. 



nawa. Convinced that, the main island of the 
Ntinsei Shoto would be invaded in the near fu- 
ture, staff officers hoped for enough time and 
men to make Okinawa a veritable fortress. De- 
fensive planning was governed by bitter ex- 
perience which had shown that “an army 
trained to attack on any and every occasion, ir- 
respective of conditions, and with no calcula- 
tion as to the real chances of success, could be 
beaten soundly.” 2 

A new defensive concept had been forced on 
the Japanese by the failure of this accepted 
doctrine in the Solomons and on New Guinea. 
In turn, the theory of “impregnable defenses” 
designed to stop landing forces at the beaches 
of the Gilberts, Marshalls, and Marianas col- 
lapsed before the power of the American air- 
sea-land assault team. The Japanese finally 
adopted a defensive system aimed at prolonging 
each individual action to the utmost and inflict- 
ing maximum casualties. 3 In effect, the orders 
to the remaining island garrisons were to dig 
in, go underground, prepare for a protracted 
defense, and together with Japanese naval and 
air forces bleed Allied striking power to an 

-InteUIono, Part I, Sect A, 3. 

8 USSBS(Pac), NavAnalysis Div, Interrogations of 
Japanese Officials, 2 vols (Washington, 1940), Inter- 
rogation No 447, LtGen Torashira lCawabe, II, 420- 
427. Tills publication hereinafter referred to as USSBS 
Interrogation, with interrogation number and name. 
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anemic standstill. For the Thirty-second 
Army the new concept was reflected in its battle 
slogans: 

One Plane for One Warship 
One Pout for One Ship 
One Man for Ten of the Enemy 
or One Tank * 

THE THIRTY-SECOND ARMY 

Lieutenant General Mitsuru Ushijimn suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Thirty-second 
Army in August 1944. 5 Exercising his recog- 
nized talent for choosing capable subordinates, 
he selected one of the ablest officers of the Jap- 
anese Army, Major General Isamu Cho, as his 
chief of staff. Cho, in turn, hand-picked from 
the “bright young men” of Imperial 1 teadquar- 
ters a smoothly functioning staff exceptional for 
its alert and progressive attitude. 

This command team, Ushijima and Cho, 
formed an effective combination in the tradi- 
tion of Germany’s Ilindenburg and Ludendorf 
in World War I.” Ushijima, a senior officer 
slated for promotion to general in August 1945, 
was reputedly a quiet, competent man capable 
of inspiring great confidence and respect in his 
subordinates. Both he and Cho were veterans 
of the Burma campaigns early in the war, 
Ushijima as an infantry group conunander and 
Clio as assistant chief of staff of the Southern 
Army. Prior to assuming command of the 
Thirty-second Army, General Ushijima served 
as Commandant of the Japanese Military 
Academy. During the same period, Cho was 
assigned to the General Military A Hairs Bureau 



* CinCPac-CINCPOA Bull 122-45, Translations and 
Interrogations No 30, lJun45, 32(1 Army Battle Inst rue- 
lions, 15Feb45. 

5 The original commander of the Thirty-second Army, 
14 Gen I-Iasao Wntanube, had been forced to retire due 
to chronic illness. His chief of staff, MnjGen Kiyom 
Kitagawa, was replaced shortly thereafter by the new 
army commander. 

“This famous relationship lias been described by 
MnjGen Hunter Liggett, commander of the First D. S. 
Army, A. 10. F. “[Hindenburg] was the army’s chief, 
[Ludendorf], his executive officer, but Ludendorf was 
the younger man, the greater organizer, more bril- 
liant strategist, more resourceful mind; ho was tlie 
greater in every respect but one — character." MnjGen 
11. Liggett, AJ2.F.: Tin yearn Af/o In France, (New 
York, 1!)2S) , 33. 



of the War Department. General Cho, mi ex- 
tremely aggressive man with an Army-wide 
reputation as a. .strict disciplinarian, was the. 
lirchraml of the Okinawan defense. Accord- 
ing to Japanese sources, he was relat ively young 
for his rank and destined for high position in 
the service. 7 With his fiery faculties counter- 
balanced by Ushijima's soft-spoken demeanor, 
Cho effectively managed llte strengthening of 
the Ityukyiian defenses. 

Although units of division and brigade 
strength were added to garrisons on the other 
islands of the Nansei Shoto, notably Miyako 
.Tima, the major reinforcement was made on 
Okinawa. Here the Americans were expected 
to land. To a large extent, in keeping with 
their flexible combat organization, the Japa- 
nese attempted to tailor the Thirty-second 
Army for the coining showdown battle. Many 
independent artillery, mortar, antiaircraft ar- 
tillery (AAA), antitank (AT), and machine- 
gun units were assigned to the army to aug- 
ment I he firepower of its basic iulaulry 
strength. 

Between Juno and August 1944, the major 
reinforcing units arrived from their former 
posts in China, Manchuria, and Japan. The 
9th Infantry Division, first to arrive, was a 
veteran organization with battle honors dating 
from the Russo-Japanese War (1904—5). Con- 
sidered by the Japanese to lie the crack unit of 
the defensive force, it came directly from Man- 
churia. Fortunately for the Americans, how- 
ever, the 9lh Division was not destined to par- 
ticipate in the coming battle. The division left 
Okinawa for the Philippines in December by 
way of Formosa. Mac Arthur’s landing on 
Luzon in January caught the 9th still on For- 
mosa, where it stayed, shepherded by Allied 
submarines and planes, until the end of the 
war. 8 

In late June, about COO men, survivors of the 
44th Independent Mixed Brigade (1MB) 
landed on Okinawa. The brigade, later lo be- 
come the headache of Tenth Army order of 
battle interpreters, had been raised at Kuma- 



1 On lMnrlij, at the ago of 51, Clio was promoted In 
lieutenant generul. 

"MIS, \VI), Order of Buttle for the Japanese Armed 
Forces, 1 Mur 15, 32. 
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moto, Kyushu in early June. Originally com- 
posed of the 1st and 2d Infantry Units (both 
approximately regimental size) with a com- 
bined complement of around 0,000, its organi- 
zation and strength varied considerably over 
the course of the following months. While en 
route to Okinawa on 2:1 June 1944, its convoy 
was attacked by American submarines, and the 
Toyama M aru was sent to the bottom with 
more than 5,000 men. Replacements for one 
of the infantry units, the 2d, were raised in 
late summer on Kyushu and Okinawa.” The 
1st Infantry Unit, however, existed merely as 
a headquarters and was never rebuilt. Instead, 
another newly-raised unit, the 15th Independ- 
ent Mixed Regiment (IMR), was flown directly 
from Tokyo to Okinawa, and added to the 44th 
IMB in July, bringing its strength up to about 
5,000 men. (See Chart 3) 

The 24th Infantry Division, organized in 
December 1939 in Toan, Manchuria as part of 
the Kwantung Army, was the next major unit 
to arrive on Okinawa (July). Although this 
division, commanded by Lieutenant General 
Tatsumi Amamiya, was not battle-tested, it 
was well-trained and considered combat ready. 
The 24th, a triangular division, had been 
stripped of its infantry group headquarters, 
one battalion from each of its regiments, an 
artillery battalion, and an engineer company to 
help form various reinforcing expeditionary 
units sent from Manchuria to the Central 
Pacific in early 1944. For several months after 
their arrival, the 24th’s infantry regiments, the 
22d, 32d, and 89th Infantry, operated as two 
battalion units. In October over 1,200 Okina- 
wan conscripts were added to the division for 
training and eventual absorption, and in Janu- 
ary 1945 a general reorganization brought the 
unit very near its original strength. As the 
largest tactical unit in the Thirty-second Army 
on Okinawa, the 24th Division had over 14,000 
Japanese troops and Okinawan conscripts as- 
signed to its infantry, artillery, reconnaissance, 

"The 2d InfUnit, although it was rebuilt and re- 
organized, never regained much of the organic equip- 
ment lost on the Toyama Mam. As a result It gained 
the nickname of Bimbo Tai (Have-Nothing Unit) 
among the .Tapnnese troops. 



engineer, and transport regiments, and to divi- 
sional troops. ( See Chart 4) 

The last major unit assigned to the Thirty- 
second Army, the 62d Infantry Division, com- 
manded by Lieutenant General Takeo Fujioka, 
arrived on Okinawa in August. The division 
had been activated in June 1943 in Shansi Prov- 
ince, China. Its internal organization, which 
varied considerably from that of the 24th Divi- 
sion, was typical of similar units in the Chinese 
Expeditionary Army. A square division whose 
brigades both had served in China as independ- 
ent commands since 1938, the 62d fought as a 
unit in the April-June 1944 campaigns in 
northern Ilonan Province. Organic to each 
brigade were four independent infantry bat- 
talions (IIB) ; the G3d Brigade had the 1 1th, 
12th, 13th, and 14th IIB’s, and the 64th Bri- 
gade had the 15th, 21st, 22d, and 23d IIB’s. In 
January 1945 two additional independent in- 
fantry battalions sent as reinforcements to 
Okinawa were attached to the division, which 
assigned the 272d IIB to the 64th Brigade and 
the 273d IIB to the 63d Brigade. The division 
had no organic artillery and lew other support- 
ing units, and its strength, even with the addi- 
tion of the 272d and 273d IIB’s, amounted to 
less than 12,000 men, almost all infantry. (See 
Chart 5) 

Within the infantry components of the three 
major fighting organizations on Okinawa, 
there was some variance in strength. The 44th 
IMB’s 2d Infantry Unit and 15tli IMR each 
had three rifle battalions, an antitank company 
(4 37mm or 47mm AT guns), and a regimental 
gun company (4 75mm guns). Each battalion 
had three rifle companies, a machine-gun com- 
pany, and an infantry gun unit (2 70mm how- 
itzers) with a total strength of roughly 700 men. 
In the regiments of the 24th Division, the or- 
ganization was similar except that one battalion 
in each regiment had a mortar platoon (4 81mm 
mortars) instead of the usual 70mm howitzers. 

The 62d Division’s organic battalions were 
the strongest infantry units on the island, each 
mustering 1,200 men in five rifle companies, a 
machine-gun company, and an infantry gun 
company with two 75mm guns and two 70nnn 
howitzers. Available evidence indicates the 
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THIRTY-SECOND ARMY OFFICERS sit for a formal portrait in February 10-15. Numbers identify: (1) Rear Admiral 
Minoru Ota, Commander, Naval Base Force; (2) Lieutenant General Mitsuru Ushijima, Commanding General, 
Thirty-second Army; (:t) Lieutenant General Isamu Clio, Army C/S; (-1) Colonel llitoshi Kanayama, Com- 
manding 89th Regiment; (5) Colonel Kiuji Ilongo, Commanding 32d Regiment; (0) Colonel Iliromiehi 
Yahara, Army Senior Staff Officer. (Photograph courtesy of OCMH, T)A) 



attached 272d and 273d IlB's, with a reported 
strength of 700 men each, had one or two less 
rifle companies. 

Because it was expected that the battle for 
Okinawa would develop into a relatively static 
position defense, Thirty-second Army was not 
assigned any strong armored force. The sole 
tank unit on the island, the 27th Tank Regi- 
ment, was organized in Manchuria in April 
1944 from elements of the 2d Armored Division 
and reached Okinawa in July. The regiment 
was in effect an armored task force with a 
strength of 750 men organized into one light 
and one medium tank company, a tractor-drawn 
artillery battery, an infantry company, a main- 



tenance company, and an engineer platoon. 10 
Major armament of the regiment included 14 
medium and 13 light tanks, four 75mm guns, 
two 47mm AT guns, and ten machine guns. 

All artillery on Okinawa, with the exception 
of the 24th Division’s organic 42d Field Artil- 
lery Regiment, was under control of Major 
General Kosuke Wada’s 5th Artillery Com- 
mand. In addition to the relatively weak 7th 
Heavy Artillery Regiment (the former Nakn- 
gusuku Wan Fortress Artillery Unit), General 
Wada’s command included two medium regi- 



Originally the 27th Tkltegt hud two medium tank 
companies, but one was sent to the garrison of Mtynko 
Jinm. 
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ments, a heavy battalion, and the artillery units 
of the 44th 1MB and 27th Tank Regiment. The 
combat-tested 1st Medium Artillery, which 
came from Manchuria in July, wap a two- 
battalion regiment whose 1st Battalion was sent 
on to Miyako Jima. ,J The 23d Medium Artil- 
lery Regiment, which arrived in October, had 
been activated in 1941 and stationed since then 
in Japan. Together the two medium regiments 
mustered 2,000 troops to man 3t> 150inm howit- 
zers. The 100th Independent Heavy Artillery 
Battalion had been formed in the fall of 1943 
and brought its 500 men and eight 150mm guns 
directly from Japan to Okinawa in July 1944. 

An unusual unit, of a type first encountered 
by Marines on Iowa .lima,' 2 also operated under 
the 5th Artillery Command. This 1st Inde- 
pendent Artillery Mortar Regiment (or rather 
three of its batteries, since the other three had 
been sent from Manchuria to Burma in mid- 
1942) added 24 320mm spigot mortars to the 
Thirty-second Army’s supporting fires. 13 In 
addition to these awesome weapons, whose 675- 
pound shells were dubbed “flying ashcans” by 
Americans, 96 81mm mortars in two light 
mortar battalions were available to Thirty- 
second Army. Although the 81mm mortar 
units were nominally under 5th Artillery Com- 
mand, in actual practice they were assigned 
close support missions with the various infan- 
try units and usually operated under sector 
defen se comm a nders . 

Besides the mortars and artillery gathered 
loosely under the 5th Artillery Command’s 
aegis, many antiaircraft, antitank, and auto- 
matic weapons units were directly attached to 
the infantry during most of the campaign. 
Three independent AAA, three field AAA, and 
three machine cannon battalions performed a 
double role of air and ground defense with 72 
75mm guns and 54 20mm machine cannon. 
Three independent AT battalions and one inde- 



11 The 1st MedArtyKegt (also called the 1st Fldllvy- 
ArtyRegt) was one of the original units to land at 
I.ingayen Gulf in December 11111 and it participated 
in the struggle for Bataan. See D. Morton, The Fall 
of tlic Philippines, II. S. Army in World War II, 
(Washington, 1953), passim. 

" Two •lima, 13-14. 

lil Kacli battery had in addition two OOinin mortars 
and two light machine guns. 
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pendent company, all newly equipped with the 
effective 47mm gun, added 48 more high- 
velocity, flat trajectory weapons to the defense. 
Finally, rounding out the roster of nominal 
ground combat units, four independent ma- 
chine-gun battalions with 96 heavy machine 
guns were closely integrated into infantry de- 
fensive positions. 

In addition to the aforementioned line troops, 
the Thirty -second Army bad many diversified 
supporting elements. Included in this number 
were thousands of potential infantry replace- 
ments of varying caliber, ranging from good in 
the two shipping engineer regiments to poor, 
at best, in the various small service units. One 
of the largest groupings of these units, number- 
ing some 7,000 men, was under the 19th Air 
Sector Command Headquarters and consisted 
for the most part of airfield maintenance and 
construction troops stationed at the airstrips at 
Yontan and ICadena and on Ie Shima. 

One category of Thirty-second Army troops, 
first encountered in the Philippines, deserves 
special mention: the sea raiding units. 14 Dis- 
guised in Japanese records by a variety of cover 
names, these super-secret organizations were 
designed to destroy amphibious invasion fleets 
with explosive-laden suicide boats. In the Oki- 
nawa Gunto, there was a total of seven sea raid- 
ing squadrons, three stationed in Iverama Retto, 
each with a strength of about 100 hand-picked 
men and 1 00 boats. 15 Supporting each squadron 
was a base battalion with a strength of 900 
men whose duties included the construction and 
protection of the raiding base and the main- 
tenance of the boats. 

General Ushijima not only controlled all the 
Army air and ground units on the island, but 
was to assume command of the naval units on 
the island once ground combat was joined. 
Most of the 3,500 Japanese navy men and 6,000- 
7,000 civilian employees belonged to sub-units 



“See M. I i. Cannon and K. B. Smith, Triumph ill 
the. Philippines, U. S. Army in World War II, to be 
published in 1955. 

15 These men, mostly middle school graduates, were 
of a uniformly high caliber and considered officer 
candidate material. When one failed to return from 
a suicide mission, therefore being presumably suc- 
cessful, he was reportedly given a posthumous promo- 
tion to second lieutenant. 



of Hie Okinawa Hu sc; Force under Rear Ad- 
miral Minoru Ota, an o Ulcer who had had con- 
siderable experience with Special Naval Land- 
ing Force units. 1 * With the exception of a 
naval 81mm mortar battery (18 mortars), none 
of Admiral Ota’s units were trained for ground 
combat prior to arrival on Okinawa. A small 
number of naval officers and enlisted men and 
most of the civilians were formed into mainte- 
nance, supply, and construction units for the 
large airfield on Oroku Peninsula and the har- 
bor installations at Naha. At Unten-Ko on 
Motobu Peninsula, a torpedo boat squadron and 
a midget submarine unit were stationed. The 
major portion of the regular naval troops were 
formed into antiaircraft and coast defense bat- 
teries. Organized into four battery groups — 
emplaced mainly in the Naha-Oroku-Tomigu- 
sulcu area — the AAA units manned 20 120mm 
guns, 77 25mm machine cannon, and GO 13mm 
machine guns. The 15 coast defense batteries 
were placed at strategic locations on (be island’s 
coast line, where their 16cm and 12cm rifles 
were under local Army sector commanders. 

An important manpower augmentation of 
the Japanese Army was encountered for the 
first time on Okinawa. In June of 1914, faced 
with a steadily worsening military situation, 
Imperial Headquarters authorized the War 
Ministry to organize a Home Guard. The 
Hoeitui, as the guard was called, consisted ini- 
tially of all reservists in the 20-40 age group, 
including those who under the Japanese con- 
scription system normally were not liable for 
regular service. 17 Local Army commanders, 

10 The Okinawa Base Force was activated 15Apr44 
with HAdm Teizo N'ippa in command. In January 
1945, Adm Ota, who had commanded a SNI.F bat- 
talion in the Shanghai Incident, the Munda SNLF, 
and the Sasebo Naval Barracks, relieved him. 

"Nominally, Japanese conscription classes included 
seven categories of men in the 20-40 age group 
with the distinctions based on physical character- 
istics. Except for men considered unlit for even lim- 
ited service (Class Lt) and those suffering temporary 
ailments (Class F), all eligible males were assigned 
either lo active service or to units with varying liabili- 
ties for reserve training. Those men in the 2d Na- 
tional Army were generally considered, because of their 
poor physical condition or lack of height (between 
4' 0" and 4' 11"), to be available only for emergency 
call. WD, Handbook on .Japanese Military Forces, 
!Oet44, 2-4. 



such as General Ushijima, assumed conlrol of 
the Iloiit.ai conscription sol-up in their areas. 
These generals had wide latitude in details of 
conscription, organization, ami iililiznlion of 
I hr home guards. ( )n ( )kinawa, almost as soon 
its I he authorizat ion was received, I he Thirty 
second Army begun drafting men to help build 
up the island’s defenses. These home guards- 
men augmented the regular active service eon- 
scriptees, who may have numbered as many as 
7,000. Exactly how many Okinawans eventu- 
ally served in defense of their island is not 
known, hut conservative estimates place the 
figure close to 20,000. 

The Boeitai were a valuable addition to 
Thirty-second Army forces, although their ca- 
pabilities as combat; troops were slight. The 
majority bolstered regular units as labor details 
and rear echelon increments for service troops. 
Their drills, picks, and shovels steadily digging 
into the Okinawan hillsides over a period of al- 
most nine months contributed substantially to- 
ward prolonging the butt le for the island. I >e- 
fenses that they helped dig were manned by 
combat troops they relieved from rear area 
duties. This additional manpower enabled the 
Thirty-second Army to stand oil’ the American 
assault forces for three bitter and bloody 
months. 

STRENGTHENING THE DEFENSES 

"It became axiomatic in the Pacific War that 
the Japanese would dig and construct in a way 
and to an extent that an American soldier lias 
never been known to do.” 18 The pattern of or- 
ganization of the ground on Okinawa paralleled 
that which assault forces found on Biak and 
Peleliu in late 1944- and on Two Jiina in Feb- 
ruary 1945. 1 ” The most favorable defensive 
terrain was occupied and honeycombed with 
mutually supporting gun positions and pro- 
tected connecting tunnels. Natural ami man- 
made harriers were effect ively incorporated into 
the defensive system in order to channelize an 

“ IntclMoiw, Part I, Sect A. C. 

u ‘ For n discussion of Japanese defenses on these 
islands see It. It. Smith, The .1 /i/wwic/i to tin l‘liilii>- 
lihifx, IT. S. Army in World War It. (Washington, 
Blot!) ; I'ctrlili ; two Jlma. 
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NORTH BANK of the Bislii Gawa shows the typical integrated tomb-cavc-dugout defenses which characterized Japanese 
organization of Okinawan terrain. (Army Photograph) 



attack into prepared lire lanes and pre-regis- 
tered impact areas. 

Soon after General Ushijima took over the 
Thirty-second Army, its headquarters was split 
into two groups. The operations staff moved to 
Shuri, while a “rear headquarters” composed 
of the ordnance, veterinary, judicial, intend- 
ence,-'" and the greater part of the medical staff 
set up near Tsukasan. The separation of func- 
tions enabled the operations staff, under Colo- 
nel Hiromichi Yahara, to concentrate on 
developing a tactical scheme for effective utili- 
zation of Thirty-second Army manpower and 
firepower. 

As each combat element arrived on Okinawa 
it was assigned a sector to develop and defend. 
By August 1944, the 44th IMB had occupied 
its area, Ivunigami Gun, and was responsible 
for all of the island north of Ishikawa Isth- 
mus, including Ie Shima and its airfields. The 

” The Intendence Service, which had no exact U. S. 
military equivalent, controlled clothing, rations, for- 
age, contracts, pay, and the upkeep of Army buildings. 
In effect, it combined the functions of the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps and Finance Department. WD, 
Handbook on Japanese Military Forces, 1 Oct-1 -1, 50. 



24th Division had begun to construct field 
fortifications around Yontan and Kadena air- 
fields in an area bounded by Ishikawa Isthmus 
in the north and a line from Sunabe to Ozato 
in the south. Below the 24tli’s defensive zone 
the C>2d Division was assiduously digging into 
the ridges, hillsides, and ravines north of Shuri. 
The 9th Division assumed responsibility for the 
entire southern portion of Okinawa below 
Shuri. 

In late November, when orders were received 
to ship the 9th Division to the Philippines, the 
24th Division began moving south to partially 
replace it. The 44th IMB, leaving two rein- 
forced battalions of the 2d Infantry Unit be- 
hind on Ie Shima and Motobu Peninsula, took 
over an area stretching from Kadena airfield 
to Cluitan. The sudden withdrawal of 14,000 
combat troops also necessitated a readjustment 
in 62d Division lines. The northern divisional 
boundary dropped to Chatan-Futema and in 
the south the zone of responsibility was vastly 
increased to include Naha, Shuri, Yonabaru, 
and the entire Chinen Peninsula. 

Throughout this period of troop movement, 
extensive fortification activities continued. As 
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each unit occupied its new area, it added to 
existing installations. The Japanese planners 
meanwhile considered four possible defensive 
schemes, all aimed at denying the invasion force 
“the use of the island for as long a period as 
possible and [causing it J (lie greatest casual- 
ties.” 1 ' Japanese sources list the following 
alternatives: 

I. To defend, from extensive underground positions, 
the Shlmajlrl sector, the main zone of defenses being 
north of Naha, Shari, and YonnbiU'tt. Landings north 
of these defenses were not to he opposed: landings 
sout.li of the line would be met at the beaches. Since 
it was impossible to defend Kadenu Airfield (.with 
available troops], 15cm guns were to ho emplaced so 
as to bring lire on the airfield and deny the invaders 
its use. 

II. To defend from prepared positions the central 
portion of the island, including the Kadenu and Yontan 
airfields. 

III. To dispose one division around the Kadena area, 
one division in the southern end of the island, and one 
brigade between the two divisions. To meet the 
enemy wherever he lands and attempt to annihilate 
him on the beaches. 

IV. To defend the northern part of the island, with 
Army Headquarters at Nago, and the main line of de- 
fense based on Hill 220, northeast of Yontan Airfield. 52 

Eventually, after clue consideration of the 
forces available, Plan I was selected as having 
the best chance of accomplishing the army's 
mission. Plan IY was rejected mainly because 
it conceded immediately (lie loss of I lie mili- 
tarily important south. Similarly, Plan III, 
which attempted to defend those important ob- 
jectives, was abandoned because it overextended 
Thirty-second Army troops. Plan II, appear- 
ing potentially the most dangerous to American 
stall’ officers, was given up reluctantly by the 
Japanese. Had it been followed by a Japanese 
army relatively untrained in lighting delaying 
actions 23 and subject to fragmentation by sepa- 
rate American landings, Ushijima considered 

51 Bhimada Inlviro/zation. 

53 IntelMonn, I ‘art. I, Sect A, 1-2. 

53 In a delaying action a small, highly mobile cover- 
ing force with relatively few troops employs elusive, 
fast -moving tactics to force tiie enemy into premature 
deployments. It avoids becoming heavily engaged be- 
fore withdrawing to previously selected positions lo 
tiie llank or roar since to do so would mean its destruc- 
tion while unsupported by rearward defensive 
positions. 



that he might not he able to prolong the bail ie 
and inllict satisfactory casualties. 

Under Plan 1 t he rugged terrain surrounding 
Shuri was selected and developed as the main 
Japanese battle position with the strongest de- 
fenses oriented north toward I lie llagushi 
beaches. To planning learns on built sides the 
llagushi area seemed the obvious primary lar 
get. In addition, Japanese officers, “lntntli 
capped by (heir lack of ability to make an 
American logistics estimate for a landing opera 
Lion,” 1 ’ 1 believed there would be another as- 
sault across the Minatoga benches of soul bent 
Okinawa. The terrain inland from these 
beaches along (he southeast coasl of l lie ( Hiinen 
Peninsula was so favorable to the defenders 
that they expected to exact a bloods price for 
a, beachhead. Thanks to this fluttering ap- 
praisal of American capabilities, a substantial 
portion of the Thirty-second Army’s infantry 
and artillery strength which could have rein- 
forced the Shuri bastion was to be held out. id’ 
action during the first weeks of Tenth Army 
operat ions ashore. 25 

In January 11)45, General Clio Hew to Tokyo 
for a final round of conferences regarding the 
defense of Okinawa. Here he was told that 
sea. and air suicide attacks would carry the en- 
tire burden of destroying American invasion 
shipping; Thirty-second Army artillery and 
coast-defense guns were to hold their lire. 
While great confidence was placed in the effec- 
tiveness of the. suicide units, there was another 
telling reason for the “deathly stillness.” As 
an army battle instruction explained, “The 
most effective and certain way of ascertaining 
the. existence and organizat ion of our firepower 
system is to have us open lire prematurely on 

51 InlflMono, l’art I, Sect A, 3. 

“In ttie Thirty-second Army stall there was sharp 
disagreement as to tiie (irohabilily of this additional 
landing. Col Ynhnru, senior staff otlleer, Insisted that 
a diversionary landing, possibly flic principal one, 
would lie made in tiie Minatoga region. Maj Yaka- 
miil'ti, the intelligence officer, belli Hint the only Amer- 
ican landing would lie in the Hagnslii area. Prestige 
and seniority won the argument. “Vakamarii, bitterly 
disappointed at the final decision, went off the next 
few days lo inundate his sorrows in prolonged draughts 
of expensive soke.” Sliiwodo I iitcrroiiatiOH. 
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a powerful force in a situation where it can 
maneuver.” 2B 

A healthy respect for the American air-NGF 
team resulted in the adoption of “the basic prin- 
ciple” of allowing “the enemy to land in full.” 27 
The Japanese command thought that the land- 
ing force would be effectively deprived of a 
large part of its supporting firepower once it 
became embroiled in the tangled skein of the 
island’s defenses. 

Either at Cho’s January Tokyo conference or 
immediately thereafter, it became painfully 
apparent that the expected replacements for the 
9th Division would not be forthcoming in time. 28 
It now was necessary to find additional com- 
bat troops within the ranks of the Thirty-second 
Army. A drastic reorganization of army serv- 
ice troops took place in February and March 
1945. 



M CinCPac-CinCPOA Hull 122-45, Translations and 
Interrogations No 30, lJun45, 32d Army Battle In- 
structions No 8, 8Mar45, 7. 

" Ibid. 

" On 23Jan45, Thirty-second Army received an Im- 
perial Headquarters order to the effect that the 85th 
Division from Honshu would he sent to Okinawa. By 
nightfall the order was cancelled and the last hope of 
substantial reinforcement lost. 



REINFORCING THE ARMY 

On 1 January 1945, Thirty-second Army dis- 
tributed to all units an order for total garrison 
mobilization. Under its terms all male island- 
ers between 17 and 45, in good health, and 
possessed of “high morale” were adjudged “fit. 
for direct battle.” By the end of April mobili- 
zation was expected to be complete. Those “in- 
capable of participation in battle” — most of the 
women, the aged, and children — were directed 
to move to northern Okinawa, thus clearing the 
projected battle zone. 20 Many of the rural peo- 
ple, however, managed to escape evacuation and 
stuck stubbornly to the area of their farm- 
steads. 

The rate of induction of the Okinawans accel- 
erated in the early months of 1945, adding to 

""CICAS Tran s No. S3, Standards for the Establish- 
ment of Nansei Slioto Garrison Plans, ljni>45. “In 
June of 1944 the governor of Okinawa Ken [Prefec- 
ture] ‘suggested’ that all women and children go to 
Kyushu or to northern Okinawa since they would be 
in the way if Okinawa became a battleground. Ac- 
cordingly, from June to November about 50,000 . . . 
went to Kumamoto Ken in Kyushu. Passage was free, 
but they were expected to work in factories after their 
arrival.” 1st MarDiv G-2 PrdRpt No 79, 19Jun45, 
Preliminary Interrogation Rpt No 110. 
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the pool of labor available for defensive con- 
struction. In February over 39,000 natives 
were temporarily assigned to Thirty-second 
Army units, divided into categories of Main 
Labor (22,383) , Auxiliary Labor (14,415), and 
Student Labor (2, 914). 30 In all probability, 
only a portion of this number actually entered 
military service, but the figure serves to confirm 
American estimates of 20,000 Boeitai who actu- 
ally served in the Thirty-second Army. While 
comparatively few Home Guardsmen were in- 
tegrated into front line units, their contribu- 
tion to defensive preparations was substantial. 

In addition to the Boeitai , the Japanese 
made a special effort to use the indoctrinated, 
politically reliable students of high school 
level in the Naha-Shuri area. In January, 750 
of these young men were organized into Blood- 
and-Iron-for-the-Emperor-Duty-Units. A spe- 
cialist from Japan trained them in the tech- 
niques of infiltration and guerrilla warfare. 
An additional COO students were assigned to 
various headquarters as messengers, orderlies, 
and communications assistants. Before the 
campaign on Okinawa ended, many students, 
with a fanaticism comparable to that of the 
Hitler Youth Organizations, perished in at- 



*• CiuCPac-CinCPOA Bull 101—15, Translations and 
Interrogations No 34, 27Jun45, 32d Army-Assignment 
of Conscript Labor, February 31115. 



tempts to destroy American tanks and rear 
area installations. 

Although successive drafts of Okinawans 
were added to the Thirty-second Army, they 
did not compensate for the loss of t he infantry 
strength of the 9th Division. It became im- 
perative that additional riflemen be found 
within the army to reinforce combat units of 
the divisions and 44th I MB. In February the 
process of converting service t roops to infantry 
began. 

The seven sea raiding base battalions were 
the first elements all'ected by the reorganization. 
Between 13 and 20 February, these units, re- 
named the 1st, 2d, 3d, 26t h, 27th, 28th, and 29th 
Independent Battalions, were removed from 
control of the sea raiding base headquarters 
and assigned to the major combatant units. 
Each battalion consisted of three companies, 
some, reinforced by Boeitai ’, which varied in 
strength from 150-300 men. 31 A maintenance 



31 Although total strength varied, the organization 
of the 1st Indlln might be considered typical: a head- 
quarters of 50 men and three companies of 150-180 
men, each man armed with a rifle and live to ten 
grenades, with the companies having four light ma- 
chine guns and two grenade dischargers apiece. Only 
one unit, the 1,100-man 29th Indlln, formed a machine- 
gun company, hut its weapons (three heavy and six 
light machine guns) were redistributed to (lie rifle 
companies prior to entering combat. 
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company remained under command of each sea 
raiding squadron to assist it in carrying out its 
suicide boat mission. The new independent 
battalions were poorly trained and equipped by 
comparison with regular infantry units, but 
their 4,500-5,000 men fed into existing combat 
formations provided an important source of 
Japanese strength during battle. 

In March 1945 the Army forces defending 
Okinawa underwent their final reorganization 
to meet the imminent American assault. The 
Thirty-second Army published an order on 21 
March directing “the various shipping, air, and 
rear echelon forces [to] set up organizations 
and dispositions for land combat.” 32 In addi- 
tion to their normally assigned functions, units 
named in the order were to give priority to con- 
struction of positions and training for infantry 
action. By 10 April the changeover was to be 
completed. 

On paper the new organizations, two bri- 
gades and a regiment, looked impressive; in 
actuality, the lightly equipped, untrained serv- 
ice troops were of tactical value only as combat 
replacements. The 1st Specially Established 
Regiment, formed from units under 19th Air 
Sector Command Headquarters, was to defend, 
under 62d Division control, the area of ICadena 
and Yontan airfields. The 1st Specially Estab- 

n IntelMono, Part I, Sect It, 14. 



lished Brigade, three regiments of Thirty-sec- 
ond Army transport, ordnance, construction, 
and supply troops under the 49th Line of Com- 
munication Sector Headquarters, assumed sup- 
port positions in the N aha- Y onabar u valley. 
The 2d Specially Established Brigade, three 
regiments composed mostly of shipping, sea 
transport, and engineer personnel under the 
11th Shipping Group Headquarters, deployed 
in the 24th Division area to back up that unit 
in its defense of southernmost Okinawa. Thus, 
the 21 March order effected general mobiliza- 
tion for combat since Thirty-second Army fur- 
ther directed that all “Army rear echelon agen- 
cies not included in this order and their per- 
sonnel will be under command of the front line 
unit in the vicinity where their duties are car- 
ried on, and will reinforce it in combat.” 33 

By the time of the American landings in 
Iverama Retto (26 March), most of the Japa- 
nese Army ground and air troops on Okinawa 
had been integrated into the defensive organi- 
zation. About the same time, the naval troops 
and civilian auxiliaries under Okinawa Base 
Force were ordered to organize for land com- 
bat. These units varied greatly in size, the 
only standard seeming to be that naval lieuten- 
ants should command those organizations 

33 Ibid., 15. 
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named battalions and lieutenants (junior 
grade) should lead those named companies. 
Like the specially established units of the 
Army, the land combat organization of the 
Navy suffered from a lack of individual weap- 
ons. The only units adequately equipped were 
the 81mm mortar battery and two independent 
machine-gun battalions formed from the 13mm 
and 25mm AAA batteries. The addition of 
almost 10,000 naval troops to approximately 
40,000 service troops and Boeitai doubled the 
potential combat strength of the Thirty-sec- 
ond Army. 34 

PRELANDING DISPOSITIONS 

While the Okinawan populace and the ranks 
of the Thirty-second Army were being combed 
for combat replacements, the main defensive 
sector was readied for battle. The twisted, con- 
fused character of the terrain surrounding 

31 For a complete Japanese Order of Battle see 
Appendix V. 



Shuri featured escarpments, sleep slopes, and 
narrow ravines that showed no discernible pal- 
tern, making it “ideal for an enemy whose chief 
reliance was on large numbers of short range 
weapons, and whose propensities for digging 
enabled him to make each irregularity of the 
terrain into a fortress.” 38 Routes of approach 
into the battle area were mined and swept by the 
tire of AT guns. Automatic weapons, mortars, 
and artillery were zeroed in on all possible 
attack objectives, especially hill crests and re- 
verse slopes, so that even if the Americans did 
capture a commanding height they would be 
subjected to intense p re-registered destructive 
fires. Covered passageways connected many of 
the enemy positions, and natural and man-made 
caves afforded protection to troops, weapons, 
and supplies. The Japanese were determined to 
defend Shuri to the last man, capitalizing on 
every advantage given them by the wildly ir- 
regular terrain. 

33 Intent ono, Part I, Sect A, 4. 




TYPICAL BROKEN TERRAIN of the Shuri bastion viewed from the vicinity of Ishin looking west toward the heart of 
the enemy defenses. (Army Photograph) 
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During February the final enemy deployment 
for battle took place. Following the accepted 
plan, Kadena airfield and the rest of the area 
between the Haguslii beaches and Chimu Wan 
were left to the doubtful protection of 19th Air 
Sector Command units. The main battle force 
withdrew below an outpost zone north of Fu- 
tema. (See Map 8) 

Because of their belief that American troops 
would land on the Minatoga beaches, the Japa- 
nese positioned much of their reserve strength 
to oppose that landing. The 44th 1MB took 
over the defense of the rugged hills of the Chi- 
nen Peninsula which commanded both the 
supposed landing area and the reaches of Naka- 
gusuku Wan. The 24th Division continued to 
occupy the high ground inland from the south- 
ern coast, strengthening the positions begun by 
tbe 9th Division. On Oroku Peninsula, the 
Naval Base Force prepared to fight “the N avy 
Way,” meeting the enemy at the beaches in a 
manner similar to that used at Tarawa. 30 The 
most significant realignment of forces, though, 
was the assignment of a major portion of the 
units under the 5th Artillery Command to the 
southern sector to back up the Minatoga beach 
defenses. 

The battle-tested 62d Division, considered 
the most valuable combat unit on the island, 
was confirmed in its role as guardian of the 
heart of Okinawa’s defenses. The Shuri 
bastion assumed the form of a series of con- 
centric rings, each bristling with dug-in, 
mutually supporting weapons. If the Amer- 
icans landed at Hagushi and Minatoga, plans 
called for making a fighting withdrawal to 
these prepared positions, extracting a. terrific 
toll in lives for every yard of advance. 

Isolated in the north, the Kunigami Detach- 
ment, under Colonel Takehiko Udo (Com- 
manding Officer, 2d Infantry Unit), was 
charged with the defense of Motobu Peninsula 
and Ie Shima. Colonel Udo expected that le 
Shiraa would be attacked from the sea and that 

M Although the Base Force was under coumnuul of 
the Thirty-second Army and Adm Ota adopted a policy 
of full cooperation, certain of his staff were dissatisfied 
with local Army procedure and nurtured the spirit of 
fierce inter-service rivalry that hampered many Japa- 
nese Pacific operations. POW InterSum No 16, Naval 
Units on Okinawa, 28Jul45. 



Motobu, in turn, would receive an amphibious 
assault, from (lie direction of that island. In 
so far as possible then, be emplaced his few 
artillery pieces to make the two positions mutu- 
ally supporting. On 11 March, when Thirty- 
second Army ordered the destruct ion of the air- 
fields of Ie Shima, the forlorn hope under Udo*s 
command was ready for its part in the war of 
attrition. 

Shortly before 1 April 1945, belated orders 
called for the destruction of airfields at Yontan, 
Ivadena, and Oroku. By that time, carrier 
raids, Japanese suicide sorties, and finally the 
fires of Task Force 54 bad combined to destroy 
most of tbe 30-31 planes that remained on 
Okinawa at the beginning of March. 37 Because 
the island was used mainly as a servicing and 
maintenance stop on the air route to Formosa 
and the Philippines, organic air power was 
never a significant factor in Thirty-second 
Army defensive plans. 

The army did count, however, on the combat 
power of its own sea forces. It was expected 
that the sea raiding squadrons at Kerama Petto 
and those positioned along the coast of Okinawa 
would “blast to pieces the enemy transport 
groups with a whirlwind attack in the vicinity 
of their anchorages.” 38 The Navy’s midget 
submarines and motor torpedo boats stationed 
at Unten-Ko were unable to assist this grand 
scheme. By L-Day carrier airstrikes had 
knocked out all the submarines, and the torpedo 
boats had been destroyed or scattered in an 
abortive attack on tbe destroyer Tollman of 
TF 52.“ 

As both sides in the impending struggle made 
their final preparations, the Thirty-second 



" The plane strength was compiled after an examina- 
tion of unit reports contained in POW InterSum No 16, 
Naval Units on Okinawa, 2S.Tul45; POW InterSum 
No 19, Air-Ground Units, 25Jul45. 

311 CIO AS Trails No 231, 32d Army OpOrd A #115, 
23Mar45. 

“Some TOW'S claimed that Ihese boats were en- 
route to Sakishimn Gunto and a fight "was not espe- 
cially sought after.” PO TV InterSum No 10, Naval 
Units on Okinawa, 2S.Tul45. TF 52's operation 
chronology for 28Mar45 notes, “From 0100 (I) to 0220 
(I) Tolman on patrol south of Zampa-Mlsakl was 
under attack by 8 MTB. Two MTB destroyed, 2 
probably destroyed, remainder driven off, Tolman 
undamaged.” CTF 52 Alt, Chap III, 0. 
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Army issued a battle warning to its troops. 
The news that Admirals King and Nimitz had 
met in Washington in early March was trans- 
lated by the Japanese into a general alert “for 
the end of March and early April” based on a 
statistical estimate “that new operations occur 
from 20 days to one month after conferences 
on strategy are held.” 40 The validity of this 
estimate was confirmed three days after the 



warning was issued, when repeated sightings 
of Allied ships and submarines enabled Japa- 
nese intelligence officers to predict that the 
target was “Formosa or the Nansei Shoto, espe- 
cially Okinawa.” 11 

4 * CinCPac-CinCPOA Bull 140—45, Translations and 
Interrogations No 31, 7Jun45, 32d Army Estimate 
of the Situation, 20Mar45. 

41 Ibid., G2d Div IntelRpt on Findings Since the 
20 March Itpt, 23Mar45. 
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CHAPTER V 



OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 

Seizure of the Beachhead 



By (he early morning hours of 1 April 1945 
more than 1,300 ships of the Central Pacific 
Task Forces had gathered in the darkness sur- 
rounding Okinawa. Transports and LST’s 
bearing the III Amphibious Corps and XXIV 
Corps moved to their assigned areas oil the 
Haguslii beaches. There the transports laid 
to, the LST's dropped anchor, and preparations 
were made to debark troops. On the other 
side of the island shipping carrying the 2d 
Marine Division stood oil' the Minatoga 
Beaches. 

At 0400 Admiral Turner made the tradi- 
tional signal “Land the Landing Force,” 1 and 
shortly before daylight the assault on Okinawa 
opened with a crash of naval gunfire. 

L-DAY 2 

The dawn of L-Day brought enemy reaction 
in the form of scattered air attacks on the con- 
voys. While carrier air and ship's antiaircraft 
guns accounted for most of the raiders, the 

1 CTF 53 It [it. of Participation hi the Capture of 
'Okinawa Ounto — Phases l and II, 20Jul45, Part III. 12, 
hereinafter cited as CTF 55 Alt. 

5 Unless otherwise noted (lie material in this section 

is derived from it. K. Applemnii. <1 ul OI: in mini ; The 
Lnxl llnl lie, U. .S'. Army in World War II, ( Washing- 
ton, I IMS ) , hereinafter cited as Okinawa : Tlic JaisI 
Untile; CTF SI Alt; Tenth Army Alt; A'.V/P Cnrim 
Alt; II I AC Alt; Ini MnrDiv SAIt; 1st MnrUlv 0-3 .Ini. 
28Feh-13Jul45 hereinafter cited ns Jut MurlMv (}-S 
Jul; 1st Mar SAU, Nan Shoto, 25.1 u 145, hereinafter 



transpol't Uinsila/e and L8T SS4, standing oil 
the southeastern beaches with elements of the 
2d Marine Division, were crashed by enemy 
aircraft. The Kamikazes struck as the troops, 
mostly from t lie fid Battalion, 2d Marines and 
its reinforcing units, were, preparing to disem- 
bark for the feint on Minatoga. Fight Marines 
were reported killed, 37 were wounded, and 
eight listed as missing in action. 3 Thus, iron- 
ically. the first troop casualties were sustained 
by units not even scheduled to land. 

At 0050 air support arrived over the target 
in force,' and ten minutes later (he assault 
troops commenced debarkation. Troops em- 
barked in A PA’s transferred to landing craft. 
Landing ships disgorged armored amphibians 
and amphibian tractors pre.louded with troops 
and equipment. Simultaneously, landing craft, 
mechanized (LCM), carrying tanks, floated 
from the Hooded well-decks of landing ships, 

cited asJst Mar HA lt;5lh MarS-3.ini, 15, Ian -L’O.Tui ir». 
hereinafter cited as Stli. Mur S-3 Jut; Till Mar SAU, 
Phase 1 and II. lMay-15, and Phase III, I l.lul 15, herein- 
after cited ns Hh Afar SAIt; 6th ifarUtv SA It. I'll I All ; 
Uth MnrDiv Unit Jul, Phase 1 and II. l-22Apr4f>, here- 
inafter died as 6th Mm Dir Jill, l‘h hill . The action 
reports of the major component units of the Uth 
MarDiv are included as annexes to the division SAIt 
and will ho cited separately as ji/i Mur SAIt, Tli IAII ; 
l/!, SAIt, Ph. hilt; 6th Tklln. SAIt, Pli hill; etc. 

a 2il MnrDiv Alt, Annexes A-N. Ships crews suf- 
fered casualties of 1 1CIA, 34 W1A, and 10 MIA. 

* Between 0700 and 1000 more than 500 planes of the 
Fifth Fleet were engaged in troop support missions. 




LVT(A)’$ of the 1st Armored Amphibian Battalion form 
the first wave of the 6th Marine Division assault. 
In the background, the USS Idaho shells the landing 
area. (Navy Photograph) 

dock (LSD’s), and tanks rigged with T-G 
flotation equipment debarked from LST’s. 5 

The vicious pounding of the beaches by ten 
battleships, nine cruisers, 23 destroyers, and 177 
gunboats elicited no reply from the shore other 
than desultory light artillery and mortar fire. 
Although the assembly areas in which the 
assault waves formed up were within range, 
this fire did no damage. The two battalions of 
the 420th Field Artillery Group on Keise 
Shima, however, received heavy fire during the 
early morning hours, which did no damage but 
caused a suspension of unloading operations. 

Landing vehicles formed into waves behind 
the line of departure, marked by control vessels 
lying oil each landing beach. At 0800 the pen- 
nants fluttering from the masts of the control 
craft were hauled down, signaling the first 
wave of LVT(A)’s forward behind a line of 
support craft. In its wake, hundreds of troop- 
carrying LVT’s disposed in five to seven waves, 

“The T-0 flotation devices were utilized by medium 
tanks to proceed to the beach under their own power, 
using their tracks for propulsion. They consisted of 
flotation tanks welded to the outside of the medium, 
an improvised steering device, electrical bilge pumps, 
and electrically detonated charges to jettison the flota- 
tion tanks once the beach was reached. Cth TkBtx 
SAR, Pk MU, 30—41. 



crossed the line of departure at regular inter- 
vals and swept toward the shore. 

Throughout the 4,000-yard run to the beach 
scattered hostile artillery and mortar fire con- 
tinued to fall ineffectively. As the landing 
force approached the beach, naval gunfire lifted 
and the LVT(A) ’s took suspected targets under 
fire, while 138 planes that had been orbiting 
lazily over both flanks of the beaches, swooped 
down and saturated the landing aim with bul- 
lets, explosives, and incendiaries. 

With but little deviation from its schedule, 
the landing force went ashore according to plan. 
As the assault waves touched down, smoke laid 
on the high hills east of Yontan neutralized 
enemy observation of the landing beaches. 
Concurrently, the landing craft carrying ele- 
ments of the 2d Marine Division, racing toward 
the Minatoga beaches, reversed their course as 
the fourth wave- crossed the line of departure, 
and retired to the transport area behind a screen 
of smoke. 

South of the Rishi Gawa (River) XXIV 
Corps met with no unexpected difficulties in 
negotiating the fringing reef. Mortar fire on 
the beaches did not interfere with the landing, 
and by H-plus 24 minutes six waves of LVT’s 
had landed the eight assault battalions, which 
soon cleared the beaches and moved forward 
without opposition. (See Map 9) 

I lard on the heels of the infantry, LVT ( A) ’s 
(which had moved to protect the flanks on land- 
ing), tanks, and amphibious trucks (DUKW’s) 
pre-loaded with 4.2- inch mortars, poured 
through breaches battered in the sea wa 11 by 
naval guns and rolled inland. In anticipation 
of an early build-up, additional beach exits 
were blasted in the sea wall by engineers who 
had landed with the first waves. 

In the III Amphibious Corps zone north of 
the Rishi Gawa, the edge of the reef was ragged 
with fissures and boulders, becoming smoother 
toward the beach. Fortunately, the rising tide 
carried the landing vehicles water-borne over 
a large portion of the reef. However, on the 
northern flank of the 1st Marine Division, the 
tractors experienced particular difficulty in 
crossing the large offshore circular reef cover- 
ing the approaches to the Rlue Reaches and 
were delayed in reaching the shore. 
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Several instances occurred where inexperi- 
enced wave guide ollicers followed incorrect 
compass courses with complete disregard for 
clearly recognizable terrain features ashore and 
landed troops out of position. The 3d Battal- 
ion, 4th Marines, assigned to Red Beach 1, 
landed on the right half of Green 2 (in the 
22d Marines’ zone) and on the rocky coast line 
between that beach and Red 1. Elements of 
the 7th Marines* were also landed in the 4th 
Marines’ area but in insignificant numbers. 
On the extreme right of the 1st Division the 
fourth wave was diverted across the corps 
boundary and landed on the right flank of the 
7th Infantry Division. 7 On the troop leaders’ 
initiative, the fifth and sixth waves were forced 
to change course in order to make the proper 
beaches. Yet, despite these departures from the 
landing plan, by 0840 all the LVT(A)’s spear- 
heading the IIIAC attack had reached the 
beach, and the eight assault BLT’s were all 
ashore within a half hour. 

The beaches were not mined and the scat- 
tered upright poles left on the offshore reef 
were easily pushed over by the LVT’s. Enemy 
resistance to the landing consisted of sporadic 
mortar and small-arms lire, which inflicted a 
handful of casualties and caused no damage to 
the LVT’s. “With utter consternation and be- 
wilderment and with a great deal of relief the 
assault wave landed against practically no 
opposition.” 8 

As the assault battalions surged up the ter- 
raced slopes behind the beaches and drove in- 
land, the center of activity shifted from the line 



‘Throughout this monograph the designation “7th 
Marines," "22<1 Marines,” etc., has been used inter- 
changeably with Regimental Combat Team 7 (RCT 7), 
ROT 22, etc. Tlius, reinforcing troops which make a 
regiment an RCT are considered included in the 7t.h 
Marines (22d Marines) designation. In like manner, 
the 1st Battalion, 5tli Marines or 1/5 has been used 
synonymously with Battalion Landing Team 1/5 
(BLT 1/0). 

’This wave consisted principally of Co B, 51 li Ma- 
rines, the reserve company of the 1st Bn, and part 
of tiie command post group. By 0030 sufficient LVT’s 
were sent to pick up all but one lieutenant and two 
squads who did not rejoin until L-plus 3. 1st Bn, 
5th Mur SAR. Phase I and IT, 29Apr45, 5, and Phase 
III, 9Jul45, hereinafter cited as 1/5 .SM It. 

*J,th Mar BAR, Ph Tail, 0-7. 



of departure to the transfer line. There, small 
boat, LVT, and DUKW control was established 
to unload support troops and artillery units on 
call. 

Throughout the morning, as the attack pro- 
gressed against negligible resistance, support- 
ing units continued to pour ashore. At the 
transfer line at the edge of the reef, reserve in- 
fantry elements transferred from ship’s boats 
to LVT’s which had been employed earlier to 
land the assault battalions. Tanks equipped 
with flotation devices came in under their own 
power, others were landed on the beaches at 
high tide from LCM’s, and the remainder were 
discharged directly onto the reef from medium 
landing ships (LSM’s) and LCT’s. Light field 
artillery battalions (75mm and 105mm howit- 
zers) came ashore in DUKW’s. 

The assault waves of tanks of the 1st Divi- 
sion, which landed from LCM’s and LCT’s, 
were all on the beach by noon with I he exception 
of one that drowned out in a reef pothole. The 
commander of the LST transporting the six 
T-6 flotation equipped tanks of the 1st Tank 
Battalion, disregarding the operation plan, re- 
fused to let them be launched until IT-plus 60 
minutes and then set them in the water ten miles 
off the landing beaches. It was not until 1445, 
after more than five hours in the water, that 
these tanks got ashore and then two were lost 
crossing the reef because of the falling tide. 
The LSM’s carrying the reserve tanks of the 
battalion had extreme difficulty grounding on 
the reef on L-Day, losing the first tank off' the 
ramp in an unseen pothole. Of the four LSM’s 
employed, two finally landed their cargo late 
on L-Day, another at noon on L-plus 1, and the 
last on 3 April. 

In the 6th Division zone tanks were landed 
early and with little difficulty, a different land- 
ing procedure being employed by each of the 
three companies of the Gth Tank Battalion. 
Tanks equipped with flotation gear swam easily 
to the edge of the reef, moved over the rough 
coral, dropped their pontoons on the beach, and 
were operational by II-plus 29 minutes. The 
company in LCM’s came in at high tide (0930) 
and landed without incident. The third com- 
pany landed directly from LSM’s successful- 
ly, but experienced difficulty in fording the 
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7TH MARINES assault troops cross the sea wall on Blue Beach 2, seconds after landing on Okinawa. 



deep water between the grounding point and 
the shore.” 

On the open flank to the north, the acceler- 
ated pace of the assault caused the 22d Marines 
(Colonel Merlin F. Schneider) to become over- 
extended soon after landing. Numerous de- 
tachments of troops made from the 2d Battal- 
ion (Lieutenant Colonel Horatio F. Wood- 
house, Jr.) on the left of the regiment in order 
to guard the. exposed flank, weakened the at- 
tacking echelon and reduced the frontage 
which the battalion could cover effectively. In 
consequence, a considerable gap developed be- 
tween the 2d Battalion and the 3d Battalion 
(Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm “O” Donohoo) 
advancing on the right. Within a half hour 
after the landing Colonel Schneider ordered in 
his reserve battalion, less Company C which 
remained afloat. The remainder of the 1st Bat- 
talion (Major Thomas J. Myers) was commit- 
ted in the center of the 22d Marines’ zone of 
action. 

" Glh TkBn BAR, l'h /if//, 15-10, 30-11. 



Still meeting no opposition and moving rap- 
idly inland, by 1000 the left flank of the 22d 
Marines had stretched dangerously thin. Anx- 
ious to press the attack and exploit his initial 
success, General Shepherd (anticipating 
Schneider’s request for reinforcements to 
cover his exposed flank) requested 1IIAC to 
release one BLT of the 29th Marines to the (5th 
Marine Division. 

While the 22d Marines continued to advance 
on llanza unopposed, the 4th Marines (Colonel 
Alan Shapley) on the right moved on Yontan 
airfield against scattered resistance. Impeded 
only by isolated enemy pockets built around 
light machine guns, the regiment had swiftly 
penetrated several hundred yards inland and 
gained contact with the 7th Marines of the 1st 
Division on the right. Continuing the ad- 
vance, the 4th reached Yontan airfield by 
midmorning. 

The field was found to be essentially intact, 
but all buildings had been stripped and the 
antiaircraft emplacements contained only 
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dummy guns. Unopposed, except for occa- 
sional sniper lire, the 4th Marines swept across 
the airfield and secured their objective to the 
east of it by 1300. This forward rush carried 
the regiment ahead of adjacent units, leaving 
an appreciable gap in depth between the left 
flank of the 4th Marines and the 22d Marines, 
then in the vicinity of Hanza. 

At 1330 the 4th Marines again jumped off, 
meeting light resistance on its left. Tanks 
were called to reduce several cave positions, 
and the advance continued slowly through 
rugged, wooded terrain. In attempting to 
maintain contact with the 7th Marines on the 
right, the 4th Marines also became over- 
extended. At 1600 the 2d Battalion (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Reynolds II. Hayden) was re- 
leased to the regiment from division reserve 
and immediately committed on the left of the 
line to establish contact with the 22d Marines. 

Similarly, the 1st Battalion, 29th Marines 
(Lieutenant Colonel Jean W. Moreau) reverted 
to the 6th Division from corps reserve and was 
assigned the mission of protecting the critical 
left flank of the division. Released by IIIAC 
at 1300, Moreau’s unit landed at 1500, and with 
its left flank anchored on Green Beach 1 com- 
pleted tying in with the 22d Marines by 1700. 10 

Meanwhile, fo the south of the 6th Division, 
the 1st Marine Division had encountered the 
same surprising lack of resistance. By 0945 the 
7th Marines (Colonel Edward W. Snedelcer) on 
the. left had advanced through the. village of 
Sobe, a first priority objective, and the 5th 
Ah nines (Colonel John Griebel) was 1,000 
yards inland standing up. At this time, with 
the beaches clear and in order to avoid a loss 
of troops from anticipated enemy air attacks 
against the congested shipping, the division 
reserve was ordered ashore. Colonel Kenneth 
B. Chappell, commanding the 1st Marines, was 
directed to embark two BLT’s immediately, and 
the third as soon as landing craft were avail- 
able. 

Before noon the LVT’s had returned to the 
transfer line and shuttled the reserve battalions 
of both assault regiments to the beach. The 
3d Battalion, 7th Marines (Lieutenant Colonel 

"•1/29 8 All, Ph id/ J, s. 



Edward 11. Ilurst), landing in the center of 
the regimental zone of action, moved to the rear 
of the left flank unit, Lieutenant Colonel Spen- 
cer S. Berger’s 2d Battalion. In the zone of 
the 5th Marines, the 3d Battalion (Major John 
A. Gustafson), 11 positioned on the right bound- 
ary of the division, followed the 1st. Battalion 
at 400 yards. 

Thus disposed in depth with reserve elements 
echeloned to the right and left, the division 
continued to advance steadily over the rolling 
checker-board terrain. In addition to the many 
caves that honeycombed the entire zone, the 
Japanese had begun to organize the ground, 
and numerous field fortifications in varying 
stages of development were encountered 
throughout the area. The conduct of the de- 
fense, however, was left to small, scattered 
groups of service troops and home guards. 12 

Below Iliza the principal bridge over the 
Bishi Gawa was still intact, and the local de- 
fense forces had exerted little effort to destroy 
the narrow bridges spanning the lesser streams. 
More of a hindrance than the enemy’s abortive 
attempts to slow the advance by small-scale 
harassing action, was what one observer has 
described as “an excellent network of very poor 
roads.” 13 

The bulk of the supporting troops and the 
artillery were ashore by 1530. All divisional 
artillery landed successfully, with the exception 
of one howitzer of the 15th Marines and three 
of the lltli Marines, which were lost when the 
DUIvW’s carrying them foundered on the reef. 

11 At 1400 the 3d Battalion moved up behind the 
assault battalions, at which lime Ma j Gustafson went 
forward to reconnoiter. At 1500 Gustafson’s group 
was tired on by a small bypassed enemy group, and 
Alaj Gustafson was wounded and evacuated. The 
executive officer, Alaj Martin C. Both, took over tem- 
porarily until LtCol John C. Miller, Jr., assumed com- 
mand on 5 April. 3d Bn, 5th Mar SAU, l-21Apr45, 
30Apr45, and 22Apr-22Jun45, 10Jul45, hereinafter 
cited as 3/5 SAR. 

c A Japanese source describes these troops as “. . . 
a hastily organized motley unit, . . . facing extreme 
hardship in trying to achieve an orderly formation." 
Okinawa Operations Record, 52. 

13 1st MarDiv SAR, Part VII. 1-2. "5tli Marines 
was heckled by division because regimental supply 
couldn’t keep up with the advance.” Col. J. D. Muncle 
[,tr to CMC, 27AInr47, hereinafter cited ns Mancie. 
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Although the artillery landed early, the rapid 
advance of the infantry and the resultant strain 
on communications made it dillieult for for- 
ward observers to register their battalions. 
Corps artillery reconnaissance parties began 
landing at 1800, and found Unit all previously 
selected positions were suitable." 

Between 1000 and 1700 the advance was 
halted. The attacking infantry dug in, estab- 
lished contact all along the IIIAC line, and 
carried out extensive patrolling to the front.. 

Although General Shepherd's entire reserve 
had been committed early to maintain the im- 
petus of the attack, the GLh .Marine Division 
was well disposed to resume the advance the 
next day. The -4th and 22(1 Marines each still 
held a company in reserve, and the corps re- 
serve (29th Marines, loss 1/2!)) had lauded at 
1535 and was located northwest of Yontnn air- 
field in the vicinity of Ilanza. 

The 1st Marine Division was unable to close 
the gap on the corps boundary before dark and 
halted 600 yards in rear of the 7th Infantry 
Division on the right. 13 Company L was taken 
from the 5th Marines’ reserve and put in on the 
right of the 1st Battalion to refuse the open 
llanlc. The 1st (Lieutenant Colonel James C. 
Murray, Jr.) and the 2d (Lieutenant, Colonel 
James C. Magee, Jr.) Battalions of the 1st 
Marines landed at 17A7. 1 * 1 The 1st Battalion, 
attached to (he 5th Marines for administrative 
control, moved inland to Furugen. The 2d 
Battalion, similarly attached to the 7th Marines 
set up east of Sobe by 1845. 17 

The 15th Marines had established its lire 
direction center (FDC) by 1700, and all bat- 
talions were registered by 1830. Because of the 
late arrival of spotter planes, two battalions 
of the 11th Marines did not complete registra- 
tion, hut all battalions were prepared to lire 
night defensive missions. But aside from in- 



" Ul AG Arty Alt. 1!). 

“ “Coordinating the advance of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion with the Army's XXIV Corps was tough on the 
1st Marine Division which didn’t have comparable 
transportation or road net.” Mitnclc. 

111 Tlie 3d Battalion, 1st Marines were on the t ransfer 
line at: 1800 trying to transfer to LVT’s. But nimble to 
get LVT’s they remained In the boats all night. 

” Col It. E. Honsowetz I.tr to CMC, OOet54, herein- 
after cited as Honaoicets. 



tcruiit lent mortar and machine-gun lire in the 
till Marines’ sector, enemy action was con lined 
to unsuccessful attempts at night infiltration, a 
tactic with which Marine units had long been 
familiar, 

Except for the slow movement of supplies 
ashore after the tide had receded and exposed 
undesirable reef conditions, L-Duy had been 
successful beyond all expectations. Besides (lie 
ground gained by III Amphibious Corps, 
XXIV Corps had captured lvudenn airfield by 
1000, driven inland lo an average dept li of 3,500 
yards, and advanced south along t he coast to the 
vicinity of Chatan. Over-all, Tenth Army had 
landed an estimated 50,000 troops between 0830 
and 1600 and established a beachhead 15,000 
yards long and 4,000-5,000 yards in depth. 
The cost in casualties for the entire day’s ad- 
vance by four assault divisions was reported to 
Admiral Turner as 28 KTA, 104 WIA, and 27 
MIA. (See Map 10) 

SEVERING THE ISLAND 18 

In the face of an optimistic announcement 
by Radio Tokyo on the morning of 2 April 
that the beachhead on Okinawa would be wiped 
out in “due time,” 10 the attack jumped o(V on 
schedule and without benefit or need of air 
strikes or artillery preparation. As the assault 
divisions progressed rapidly through spotty 
resistance, the 2d Marine Division effectively 
immobilized the Japanese main body by an- 
other feint, against the Minatoga beaches. 2 " 

On the northern flank the early capture of 
the unoccupied Zampa Misaki (Point) region 
was directed by Admiral Turner so that a radar 
site could he established without delay. Gon- 



’* Unless otherwise noted (lie material in this section 
is derived from ItlAV Alt: 1st MarDiv BA It; Gtli Mar- 
Dir BA It, Ph I All: 1st Mur BAR; 4 til Mar BAR, Ph 
1*11; Gtli Mur 8-3 Jut; 7 tli Mur BAR; 22it Mar BAR, 
PhliCIl; 20 tit Mar BAR, Vh 1*11. 

" IIIACJ G -2 Prd It pi No ”, 3Apr4.'. 
w The operation order issued by Gen Ushljinm at 
1(130, 2 April states In port : “. , . On the Minatoga 
front the enemy's plans cannot lie disregarded. The 
Army will nse the 02d Division to hold the main line 
of positions over a long period; if will use its main 
strength 1 2-11 h Div and 4-ltli I.MB| to annihilate tin* 
enemy who plans new landings.” GH'AB Trails No 
232, 32d Army OpOrd A 1-10, 2Apr4i5. 
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BEWILDERED CIVILIANS wait to be taken to military gov- 
ernment. camps in the wake of the swift American 
advance across the island. 



.sequent ly, as the 4t.h and 22d Marines resumed 
the attack eastward, the 1st Battalion, 29th Ma- 
rines moved northward to seize and secure that 
area. The advance of 1/29 progressed rapidly, 
encountering but few enemy soldiers who were 
speedily disposed of, and the Zampa Misalci 
peninsula was secured at 1125. At 1430 the 
battalion was ordered into division reserve, and 
at 1600 it occupied positions near Beach Green 
2 with the mission of repulsing any counter- 
landings against the left flank. 21 

Clearing Zampa Misaki also uncovered the 
beaches on the peninsula, which were badly 
needed for unloading operations; however, they 
proved unsuitable for use h) r 11IAC. The 6th 
Reconnaissance Company (Major Anthony 
Walker) was ordered to scout the vicinity of 
Nagaliama to determine the enemy situation 
and the character of the beaches there. Walker 
and his men passed between the 29th and 22d 
Marines, dispatched a few snipers in the village, 
made a complete reconnaissance of the beaches, 
linding them suitable for the use of small land- 
ing craft, 22 and returned by nightfall. 

Meanwhile, the advance elements of the 22d 
Marines, which progressed rapidly throughout 

51 1/29 SAR, Ph I A! I, 8; CMC Memo. 

” CMC Memo. 



the day against light opposition, reached an 
objective line well beyond the planned L-plus 
5 line by 1600 and organized their defensive 
position for the night. On the other hand, the 
4th Marines met with steadily mounting resist- 
ance. 

Colonel Shapley’s regiment had resumed the 
attack at 0730 in the same formation in which 
it had been disposed the previous evening. At 
1100 a platoon of 3/4, entering the mouth of a 
steep ravine was met by a sharp fusillade of 
small-arms tire, which revealed a series of 
mutually supporting caves on both sides of the 
draw. In the fire fight that ensued, 12 wounded 
men were isolated and not recovered for four 
hours. “Every means of painlessly destroying 
the strongpoint was unsuccessfully tried and it 
was finally taken by a typical ‘Banzai’ charge, 
with one platoon entering the mouth of the 
draw and one platoon coming down one side 
of the two noses that formed the pocket.” 23 

Meanwhile, because the 7tli Marines was be- 
lieved to be some 1,000 yards south of the divi- 
sion boundary, 24 an adustment was requested by 
the 6th Marine Division, and the. regiment was 
ordered over to its left boundary. This move- 
ment placed 1/4 behind the 7th Marines, and in 
side-slipping back to its own zone 1/4 met with 
still' opposition in strong enemy positions 
similar to those holding up 3/4. With the aid 
of a platoon of tanks, 25 this strong point was 
likewise reduced. Some 250 Japanese were 



Mh Mnr SA R, Ph I All, S. 

2 ‘ “I.ack of readily identifiable terrain features made 
it impossible to quickly identify the boundaries of 
zones of action in the rapid advance. Maps at this 
time were also poor and difficult to follow. Hilt 165 
[3,000 yards west of V'ontan airfield] and certain 
towns were, however, unmistakable. [The] 7th 
Marines ZA was approximately 2,000 yards Wide. 
While there was some slippage to the right all along 
the front, I know that 2/7 on the left and 1/7 on 
the right substantially covered their ZA’s. My opinion 
is that the left flank of the 7th was not over 400 yards 
from the division boundary at any time. The slant 
distance from the actual right flank of the 4th Marines 
and the left flank of the 7tli Marines may have been 
greater as the attacks of the two regiments were not 
at an even rate." Sncdeker. “The maps were not 
accurate. The 7th felt that they were on the boundary 
and so did the 4th. Who was right was never deter- 
mined." Ilonsowctz. 

M Gth Tklin SAR, Ph HIT, 16-17. 
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killed liy the hvo battalions during the day's 
operations. The. attack of the 4th Marines 
erased at 1830, about 1,000 yards forward of 
the D-plus 3 line. 

Screened by extensive advance patrols, the 
1st Marine Division cont inued to advance with 
but little interference from the local defense 
units, a force officially designated the 1st Spe- 
cially Established Regiment. Plans for this 
unit lmd been initiated in January, but it was 
not activated until L-minus 4. It was com- 
posed of 3,473 airfield service troops and Boei- 
tai , less than half of whom had rifles. Addi- 
tionally, the regiment was equipped with 55 
light machine, guns and 18 grenade dischargers. 
Its heaviest weapons were 10 heavy machine 
guns and live 20mm AA machine camion. The 
unit was almost completely untrained, for even 
among the regular army service troops such 
elementary instruction as the operation of a 
light machine gun was incomplete on D-day. 

When the combat troops moved south, this 
scratch outfit was assigned the mission of serv- 
icing any final traffic on Yontan and Kadena. 
With the commencement of an American land- 
ing, they were to destroy those airfields on 
order, and retire to positions from which they 
could deny their use to the invaders. One bat- 
talion, the 1st, was located in the (5th Marine 
Division zone of action; the 2d battalion and 
pai t of the 3d in the 1st Marine Division area ; 
the remainder of the 3d Battalion faced the 7th 
Infantry Division; and the regimental reserve, 
the 5th Company of the 12th Independent In- 
fantry Battalion was assembled at Ilanza. 26 

That this motley crew made some attempt to 
slow the advance of the landing force is indi- 
cated in an order issued by the commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Aoyanagi, at 1400 
on D-day. This operations order directed all 
battalions to hold all strong points, to carry out 
night raids, and to destroy all important, 
bridges, and to construct tank obstacles; it ex- 
horted “each and every one [to] carry out his 

None of (lie captured personnel knew that they 
were In this paper organization; only one had ever 
heard of it. Without exception they gave as their 
unit the service or home guard element with which 
they served at the airfields. 



duly with the conviction of certain victory.” 27 
But with their routes of escape to organized 
forces in the south cut oil', poorly armed, with 
out communicat ions, and largely lenderlcss, this 
haphazard organ izat ion collapsed completely. 
The bulk of these troops prolmhiy lied to the 
northern hills, a few undoubtedly escaped to 
the south; 2(5 were captured mid 0(53 killed by 
the 1st Marine Division alone. Most of those 
remaining in the combat area threw oil’ all 
vestige of the military; however, some operated 
as snipers dressed in civilian clothes. 

Because of (ho lack of linn contact with the 
enemy, intelligence was meager. Bui. as tacti- 
cal operations progressed rapidly against light 
resistance, hundreds of dazed civilians were en- 
countered, interrogated, and sent back to the 
divisions’ stockades. Attempts to obtain prac- 
tical knowledge of the enemy situation from the 
local inhabitants encountered great difficulties 
imposed by the Okinawan dialect. But. the 
younger natives, those of high school age, were 
used successfully as sources of information. 
While the civilians were, cooperative, the infor- 
mation drawn from them which could be con- 
verted to immediate tactical use was disappoint- 
ingly limited. It did, however, clarify the pic- 
ture of the general withdrawal to the south, con- 
firmed the presence of units suspected of being 
in the area, aided in establishing an order of 
battle, and revealed specific and general areas 
to which the, civilian population had lied. 

For the most part, the local inhabitants had 
moved with all their belongings to well dug 
caves near their homes to escape aerial and 
naval bombardment. Many were reassured by 
interpreters roving the area in trucks equipped 
with loud speakers and induced to leave their 
refuges voluntarily. But usually it was neces- 
sary, particularly in isolated regions, for lan- 
guage personnel “to enter I he eaves and verbally 
pry the dwellers loose.” 28 

Patrols, specifically organized to corral civil- 
ians into areas designated by military govern- 
ment, were accompanied by language officers 
searching for documents. Most of the large 

" CinCl’ac-CinCPOA Hull 107-45, Translation and 
Interrogations No 2S, 14Mny-4B, 12 13, 1st Specially 
Established Uegt OpOrd A2, 1 Apr 15, 

M tut MarDlv 8AR. Part VIII, 2. 
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amount of printed and written material found 
was civilian literature and of no military value. 
Hut documents containing pertinent informa- 
tion were translated verbally to tlie regimental 
8-2 's, who took down details of local signifi- 
cance, and then forwarded to the division G-2 
translators section for immediate attention. 

Documents recovered in the 1st Division 
zone, supplemented by interrogations, revealed 
that the Japanese military authorities had en- 
gaged in active conscription of civilians of 
suitable age since the bombings of 10 October 
1944. These men, between the ages of 17 and 
45, had then been organized into three types of 
units: regular army units, specially organized 
engineer units, and coolie labor. In order to 
avoid the dangers arising from the presence of 
such a large element, from which varying de- 
grees of hostility could be expected, all able- 
bodied males from 15 to 45 were retained with 
bona fide prisoners of war for further screen- 
ing. 20 

In clarifying the status of these people, the 
Marines were aided by Army Counterintelli- 
gence Corps (CIC) detachments. CIC special 
agents interrogated and investigated each 
Okinawan male in the. 15 — 45 age group. Even- 
tually, after being cleared by the CIC, intelli- 
gent Okinawans were enlisted to assist in in- 
terrogations, and specially qualified natives 
were distributed throughout the villages and 
districts to act as informants. 

Besides the difficulty in producing usable 
tactical intelligence resulting from the absence 
of significant enemy forces, the lack of resist- 
ance and the consequent rapid advance of the 
infantry imposed complicated problems upon 
supporting units and led to serious dislocation 
of the logistical plan. This plan had been pred- 
icated on the premise that the landing would be 
stubbornly contested, and Unloading priorities 
had been assigned accordingly. But the land- 
ing being effected without opposition per- 
mitted the debarkation of large numbers of 
troops which were not expected ashore until 
L-plus 1 or L-plus 2. This necessitated the use 



•“'Tht' wisdom of tliese precautions was illustrated 
by several incidents which confirmed our suspicions. 
Many a Kimono hid a uniform, and a number of 
civilians were found to bo armed.” Ibid., 7. 



of lauding craft originally scheduled to move 
cargo and caused a delay in unloading critical 
supplies which were to have been sent ashore 
on D-Day. 

Because of the narrowness of the roads and 
trails, and in order to avoid traffic congestion, 
it was not practicable to employ LVT’s very far 
inland, and transport for front line supply was 
restricted to jeeps, jeep trailers, weasels, and 
carrying parties. But as forward elements 
moved farther inland, the need for motor trans- 
port became urgent, which in turn necessitated 
a change in unloading priorities. Consequently, 
the highest priority was assigned to unloading 
cargo trucks from APA’s and AKA’s. 

By the night of L-plus 1 displacement was 
necessary for all battalions of the 11th Marines 
and overdue for 1/11, the assault troops having 
moved beyond the range of that unit. Dis- 
placement was prevented though by the lack of 
transportation. However, two battalions were 
moved forward on L-plus 2 by shuttling and 
adding transport as it came ashore. The re- 
mainder of the regiment moved up the follow- 
ing day.- 10 Corps artillery accomplished very 
little unloading on L-plus 1 because of the 
changes in priorities. But unloading continued 
and improved on L-plus 2. 31 

Although the organic divisional engineer 
battalions were relieved of mine removal tasks, 
the. rapid advances of III Amphibious Corps 
imposed a severe strain on these units in road 
maintenance and repair. 32 Because of the ce- 
lerity of the movement forward, the “narrow 
and impassable stretches of roads [and] lack 
of roads leading into areas in which operations 
against the enemy were being conducted, the 
engineers were called upon more than any other 
supporting unit.” 33 The 6th Engineer Bat- 
talion had the additional task of reconditioning 
Yontan airfield in the first few days it was 
ashore. The first American plane to land on 
Okinawa, an observation type from VMO-2, 
was able to come down at Yontan late on 2 
April, and by 4 April all three strips of the field 



“lltli Mar SATt, n. (1., 3, hereinafter cited as I Ilk 
Mar SA It. 

31 II I AO A rill Alt, 19-20. 

** Tenth Army AR, Chap II, Sect XI, 8-9. 

”/>th Mur SAR, Ph I All, 29. 
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PATROLS of the 4th Marines work their way through the hilly terrain southwest of Ishikawa. 



were ready for emergency fighter plane land- 
ings. 34 The first four-engine transports arrived 
from Guam and initiated air evacuation of 
wounded on 8 April. 35 

While the ever-present infiltration and oc- 
casional ambushing of patrols by small hostile 
groups did little to influence the tactical situa- 
tion of the 1st Marine Division, “the weakness 



’“nth Ena tin EAR, Pli MU, I ‘art VII, 2. The first 
plane was piloted by 1 si I.t Frank A .Millikan. 2d 
ifarDiv AR, Annex L. 

K R laic clock . This source continues: “These planes 
were required to make the return flight to Guam 
without refueling at Okinawa due to the shortage of 
AvGas ashore to refuel the planes. Okinawa had 
five flights daily from Guam on a non-fueling basis 
until 12 April when 500 gal/plane was furnished for 
the return flight.” 



of (lie resistance . . . was a source of astonish- 
ment” to General del Valle which led him to 
order a reconnaissance in force 30 late in the 
afternoon of 2 April. The 1st and 2d Bat- 
talions of the 1st Marines passed through 3/5 
and drove toward the base of the Katchiu 
Peninsula. This at tack, which was unopposed, 
ceased at 2100 when 1/1 on the right reached 
Chibana and dug in for the night. After being 
relieved, 3/5 reverted to regimental reserve. 
Having landed during the morning, 3/1 con- 
stituted the division reserve. 

On the right of the 1st Division, elements of 
the 7th Infantry Division, operating over less 

M I.t Gen I’. A. del Valle Ltr to CMC, 2fiSept54, here- 
inafter cited ns del Valle. 
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difficult terrain, 37 readied the east coast at 1G00 
on 2 April. Consequently, when the attack was 
resumed the following morning, General del 
Valle ordered his motorized 1st Reconnaissance 
Company (First Lieutenant Robert J. Powell) 
to reconnoiter the area along the corps boundary 
in order to gain contact with the Army units 
which were well in advance. Employment of 
this mobile covering force enabled units on the 
right to advance rapidly in column, and by 
noon the leading units of the 1st Marines were 
on the sea wall overlooking the northern ex- 
tremity of Nakagusuku Wan. The reconnais- 
sance company, having worked itself out of a 
job, was ordered to sweep the Katchin Penin- 
sula and then patrol back up the east coast to 
the village of Hizaoima. During the execution 
of this mission a lightly held tank trap was the 
only military installation observed, and Powell 
returned to division headquarters before dark 
having covered virtually the entire division 
zone of action. 

At 1700 all units of the 1st Division were 
ordered to halt on the most favorable terrain. 
The 1st Battalion, 1st Marines, with its right 
flank anchored on Nakagusuku Wan, occupied 
a line sealing oil two-thirds of the Katchin 
Peninsula. The 2d Battalion, 1st Marines, 
meeting negligible resistance from armed civil- 
ians, had seized the high ground immediately 
west of Gushikawa from which the eastern 
shore could be covered by fire. During the 
day’s advance “supply had been almost non- 
existent and the troops were without water and 
still depending on the food they landed 
with.” 38 

Meeting only a four-man patrol, the advance 
of the 5th Marines gained momentum through- 
out, the day, the 1st Battalion reaching Agina 
where 3/5 was committed on the right to con- 
tact 2/1. On the left, separated by 1,000 yards, 
2/5 had occupied the village of Tengan 33 and 
advanced within its zone of action to the east 
coast of Okinawa. 40 

" “Iu the sweep across the island the most serious 
obstacle was the terrain, especially ns no road existed 
in my zone of action, so that, as happened again inter, 

I was obliged to employ the road on which the Seventli 
Infantry Division advanced, which was in their zone 
of action.” Ibid. 

38 1st Mar SAR, 6. 



While opposition on Ihe right had been vir- 
tually nonexistent, the 7th Marines on the left 
bad pushed forward over the increasingly diffi- 
cult terrain 41 against light to moderate resist- 
ance. Nevertheless the assault battalions 
gained 2,700 yards of enemy territory and dug 
in for the night after neutralizing a strong 
point from which heavy mortar, 20mm, and 
small-arms tire had been received. Taking a 
calculated risk in order to exploit the enemy 
weakness, Colonel Snedeker asked and received 
permission from division to continue the at- 
tack. Late in the afternoon the reserve bat- 
talion (3/7) executed a passage of lines and 
moved out in column of companies toward the 
village of Hizaonna on the high ground over- 
looking the east coast. 42 

In the course of this advance, the 81mm mor- 
tar platoon, unable to keep up, broke contact 
with the main body of 3/7. Company Iv, fol- 

M l/S SAR, ti. “Our ever widening zone of action 
prohibited the ‘lmnd-in-hand’ advance of some small 
island operations and our units were able to maintain 
contact and clear their areas only by patrolling to the 
flanks and front.” 1st Mar Div SAR, Part VIII, 5. 

"•‘This was accomplished by 1700 on 3 April. 2/5, 
commanded by LtCol W. E. Benedict, had marched 
approximately eight miles over hilly country since 0S00 
when they left their 2 April position near Ishimine.” 
Col .1. II. Griebel Ltr to CMC, lSOct54. 

41 “The movement front the west coast landing 
beaches of Okinawa across t lie island to Ihe east 
const was most difficult because of the rugged terrain 
crossed. It was physically exhausting for personnel 
who bad been on transports for a long time. It also 
presented initially an almost impossible supply prob- 
lem in the Seventh’s zone of action because of (lie 
lack of roads.” Col E. W. Snedeker Ltr to CMC, 
27Mur47, hereinafter cited as Snedeker ti)) 7. 

43 1st MurDiv O-S Jill, 3Apr45; Col E. II. Hurst 
Interview, 3Mar55. "The forced march of over three 
miles of the Third Battalion, Seventh Marines to 
Hizaonna, late on 3 April is noteworthy. Orders for 
tlie march were not issued until about 1430 on that 
date. Information received from I lie Division Re- 
connaissance Company indicated no substantial enemy 
strength on the east coast in the Seventh’s zone. 
What might he encountered from the front line to 
tlie east coast was unknown. The march was made 
over rugged unfamiliar terrain, with tlie probable ex- 
pectancy of meeting enemy forces at any time, and it 
resulted in advance elements, including tlie battalion 
CO reaching Hizaonna at 1S30, 3 April. Hizaonna was 
at that time well beyond our front lines . . .” Snedeker 
10) 7. 
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lowing the mortars, became separated from the 
remainder of the battalion upon reaching a 
road fork after night had fallen. Lieutenant 
Colonel Hurst radioed the company to dig in 
for night defense after its repeated efforts to 
reach Ilizaonna were defeated by the darkness 
and unfamiliar terrain. At daybreak Japanese 
troops in the hills surrounding the isolated com- 
pany’s perimeter began firing, and approxi- 
mately 75 of the enemy attempted to assault 
the Marines’ lines. The attack was repulsed 
and the remaining Japanese withdrew to the 
high ground to continue sporadic small arms 
and mortar fire. The lire light gradually died 
out as the morning wore on and Company E 
moved out to rejoin the battalion. Tank pa- 
trols on the following day counted 120 dead 
Japanese in the area of the encounter. 13 

While the 1st Division drove to the coast and 
advanced its lines 3-5,000 yards, 41 the 0th Di- 
vision, moving through difficult and heavily 
broken terrain honeycombed with innumerable 
caves, gained 3,500-7,000 yards of enemy 
ground. In the process the 4th Marines 
liquidated the resistance which had opposed it 
during the preceding two days, and minor 
pockets encountered by the 22d Marines were 
mopped up. 

In order to develop the situation to the di- 
vision’s front, the 0th Reconnaissance Com- 
pany, supported and transported by two 
reinforced platoons of the 0th Tank Battalion 
(Lieutenant Colonel Robert L. Denig, Jr.), was 
ordered forward on the north coast road and 
across the Ishikawa Isthmus from Nakadomari 
(o the village of Ishikawa. This armored col- 
umn was taken under mortar fire near Ishikawa 
and returned the fire at long-range. Before 
nightfall the reconnaissance was completed, re- 



13 Hurst, op. cit.,; 1st Mail tiv Interviews, Co K, 
"Hi Mar, hereinafter cited as 1st Mori) if Interviews. 
This last source consists of a series of interviews 
conducted by Sgt Kenneth A. Shutts and Sgt Paul 
Trilling, historians assigned to the 1st MarDlv for 
file Okinawa operation, which form a valuable record 
of the important actions of the campaign at the small- 
unit level. 

“ Tenth Army Alt, Chap 7, Sect III. 3. 



vealing only small enemy groups in the isthmus 
area. 

The 22d Marines, its deployment unchanged, 
moved out on L-plus 2 with 2/22 advancing 
up the west coast road to the isthmus and 
maintaining contact with 1/22 which was mov- 
ing more slowly through extremely rough ter- 
rain. On the right 3/22 maintained contact 
with the 4th Marines. By 1700 2/22 had Na- 
kadomari and the remainder of the 22d Marines 
occupied a position 400 yards south of this line. 

Although the remnants of Japanese forces 
offered light and sporadic resistance to the 4th 
Marines, the greatest hindrance to that regi- 
ment’s advance lay in the terrain and the diffi- 
culties of supply and evacuation engendered !, .V 
the lack of roads. Yet the regiment had se- 
cured the formidable hill mass behind Yontan 
airfield when it ceased the attack at 1030, 3,000 
yards short of the east coast. 

In conjunction with the 58th Naval Con- 
struction Battalion (NCB), the 6th Engineer 
Battalion had continued improving the Yontan 
airfield. Light observation planes of VMO-G 
operated from the field throughout 3 April, and 
a lighter plane negotiated a successful forced 
landing before dark. In anticipation of a pos- 
sible airborne attack the division reserve (1/29) 
was ordered (o Yontan field at 2000 to organize 
the airdrome for defense. 13 

After three days of vigorous activity, the 6th 
Division’s left flank was at the base of the 
Ishikawa Isthmus and the 1st Division’s right 
Hank on Nakagusuku Wan, and operations in 
the I II AC area were approximately 11 to 12 
days ahead of schedule. (See Map 10) Earlier 
in the day, General Buckner signalled General 
Geiger: 

I congratulate you and your command on a splendidly 
executed landing and substantial gains in enemy terri- 
tory. I have full confidence I hat your lighting Marines 
will meet every requirement of this campaign with 
characteristic courage, spirit, and efficiency, 111 



“ 1/2!) SAIt, Ph hill, 8. During the morning 1/29 
had again patrolled Zampa-Misald with negative re- 
sults, and had then assembled in reserve east of 
Yontan airfield. Ibid. 

“ 0th Mar Die Jnl, Ph hill, 3Apr45. 
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MEETING THE ENEMY 17 

On 4 April the attack was resumed at 0730. 
On the left of tho (5th Marine Division 2/22, 
employing a mobile tank-infantry column, 
pushed vigorously up the west coast road, send- 
ing patrols inland to contact the llanlc patrols 
of 1/22 in the interior. The right element of 
the 22d Marines (•1/22) drove across the base 
of the peninsula on Isliikawa, rapidly out- 
stripping the 4th Marines which was laboring 
over steep ridges against moderate resistance.** 
With the 22d Marines swiftly racing north- 
ward, General Shepherd moved the division 
reserve within supporting distance. At 08115 
he ordered 1/20 to entruck immediately and 
assemble in the vicinity of Nakadomari to await 
orders. 

By midday the 4th Marines had reached the 
east coast and was pinched out of (lie line by 
the advance of Colonel Schneider’s regiment to 
Isliikawa. The direction of the attack then 
shifted 00 degrees to the north. The 22d Ma- 
rines, responsible for covering the entire di- 
vision front from the east to the west coast, 
was reinforced by 1/29; and tho 4th Marines, 
after clearing its zone, assembled in division 
reserve late in the afternoon. 

The attack continued throughout the day 
against scattered resistance. The right bat- 
talion (3/22), also driving northward behind 
an armored spearhead, maintained contact with 
1 /22 by extensive flank patrolling. 

At the time the 4th Marines was ordered into 
reserve at 1600, Colonel Schneider committed 
1/29 in the center of the regimental zone, 1 ' 1 and 
1/22 (less Company C detached to 3/22 for 
night defense) passed into reserve. After an 
advance of 7,500 yards through rough, moun- 
tainous terrain the 22d Marines’ attack was 
halted at 1700. A defensive position was sot 
along a line through Yakada with both flanks 
anchored on the sea. 



47 Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from IkI MarDiv BAR; Olh MarDiv BAR, 
Ph mi; 7th Jnjrtiv All; 001 li InfDiv AR; tut Mar 
BAR; 4th Mar BAR, J‘h 1,111; 5th Mar S~3 Jnl; 7th 
Mar BAR; 220 Mar BAR, Vh Mil; 20th Mar BAR, 

Ph mi. 

"0th MarDiv Jnl, Ph IAU, 4Apr45. 

" 1/20 BAR, Ph Mil, 8-11. 



Because of the great distances that now sep 
a rated infantry units of (lie (5th Division from 
Yontan airfield, General Slie.phe.nl requested 
relief from tho responsibility for the defense 
of the airdrome. General Geiger assigned this 
task to the 20th Marines in corps reserve. 
Upon relief from this assignment the 29t.h Ma- 
rines would revert to the operational control 
of tho (1th Marine Division. 6 " 

Tho 1 April advance through the rugged, 
spinous mountain range bad strained supply 
lines almost to the breaking point. In conse- 
quence. 1 1-1 lour on 5 April was delayed until 
05)00 in order that supplies could be moved for- 
ward to support the attack. During < his tem- 
porary period of inaction, tho assault battalions 
patrolled vigorously 500 yards to their front, 
and deep reconnaissances by armored columns 
were launched up both coastal roads. On tho 
left (west) flank, the 6th Reconnaissance Com- 
pany, reinforced with a tank platoon and tank 
dozer, was ordered out from Nakadomori to 
Chuda. Company F, 4th Marines, similarly 
reinforced, was assigned a like mission on the 
east coast.. 51 

Company F advanced 14 miles before t liming 
back in late afternoon. During tho day the 
patrol was delayed three times by undefended 
road blocks hut met no opposition until the 
tanks encountered the enemy at. Chiinu, where 
two Japanese were, killed and a fuel truck was 
destroyed. 5 - The reconnaissance company met 
no opposition, but was held up at Onna by a 
destroyed bridge which could not be. bypassed. 
With these mobile covering forces searching out 
mutes of advance, the assault battalions moved 
forward rapidly detaching companies as neces- 
sary to reduce enemy pockets of resistance in- 
land. By the end of the day, although the. ter- 
rain had become no less diflicult and the enemy 
had become more active, t he (5th Marine Divi- 
sion had gained another 7,000 yards. The 22d 
Marines hold the general lino Atsutnlmru- 
Chimu, with the 4th Marines (less 1/4 biv- 
ouacked at. Isliikawa)* 1 located in assembly 
areas just behind its lines prepared to pass 

90 0 th MarDiv ,lnl, Ph hill, 4 Apr-15. 

51 0th Tkltn BAR. Ph Mil. in. 

03 Ibid. 

10 1/4 BAR, Ph hill, 7. 
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HEAVY MACHINEGUNNERS of the 96th Division fire on 
enemy outpost resistance on 4 April. (Army Photo- 
graph) 



through the following morning. The 29th Ma- 
rines had been released to parent control by 
IUAC at 1000 and had moved to the vicinity 
of Onna. 54 

During the afternoon of 4 April the 1st Ma- 
rine Division also closed on the eastern shore 
of Okinawa. Meeting no enemy but encounter- 
ing large numbers of civilians, the 1st Marines 
occupied the Katcliin Peninsula by noon. In 
like manner the 5tli Marines secured the shore 
line in its zone in the same period of time. Both 
regiments organized defensive positions and 
immediately initiated intensive patrolling to 
the rear to eliminate any bypassed positions, a 
task in, which the reconnaissance company and 
the division reserve (3/1) also participated. 
The advance of the 7th Marines, however, was 
considerably more complicated. 

At Hizaonna, Lieutenant Colonel Hurst had 
been joined by Company 1 and most of Com- 
pany L the night before. The remainder of 
Company L, like Company K, took the wrong 
road at a junction and reached the beach south 
of Ishikawa late at night. There the company 
remained unmolested until daybreak enabled it * 

“ III AO Alt, 35. 



to move to Hizaonna. While Company K was 
breaking contact to rejoin the battalion, a sup- 
ply party coming forward from the rear was 
ambushed, and Company L was dispatched to 
extricate it. Upon the completion of this mis- 
sion, Company L returned and reported that 
the enemy had withdrawn to the north. 

In the meantime, 1/7 and 2/7, attacking 
abreast, were advancing to the coast. Mopping 
up small pockets of resistance, 2/7 reached the 
sea at midday after an advance of 3,900 yards 
over difficult terrain. On the right 1/7 was 
delayed while it engaged and destroyed a force 
of some 50 Japanese and did not reach the east- 
ern beaches until 1700. 

In the early evening of 4 April 3/1 received 
orders to relievo the 29th Marines of the mission 
of defending Yontan airfield the following 
morning. Tentative plans were also formu- 
lated to release the 7th Marines to MAC in 
order to assist the 6tli Marine Division in its 
northern drive. The next day, the 7th Marines 
(less 3/7 which was attached to 5tli Marines) 
went into MAC reserve with orders to occupy 
and defend the village of Ishikawa pending 
further tactical developments. 55 

On 5 April, while the 6th Marine Division 
conducted vigorous reconnaissance north to- 
ward Motobu Peninsula, the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion entered a period primarily devoted to 
defensive activity. Besides bringing up suit- 
plies', camouflaging, and improving positions, 
heavy patrol activity was continued to the rear. 
A patrol from the 1st Marines on the Katcliin 
Peninsula waded across the reef to Yabuchi 
Shima, captured five / ioeitai , and reported the 
presence, of some 350 civilians. 

The near perfect weather which had pre- 
vailed since L-Day deteriorated in scattered 
rains in the early evening of 5 April. Although 
there was no organized resistance, enemy activ- 
ity actually increased, but it was only from 
small scattered groups behind the lines. Of 
this period a regimental commander lias noted r 

There was almost daily patrol contacts with well- 
armed enemy groups . . . Some of these groups were 
wandering aimlessly about while others occupied well 



“ Snedckcr lDJfl, Enclosure A, A History of the 7th 
Marines on Okinawa Shima, 7. hereinafter cited as 
7th Mar History. 
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defended, organized, and eoneealeU positions. These 
patrol operations were extremely valuable in giving to 
the officers and men oC the regiment added confidence 
in each other and helped all to reach a peak of physi- 
cal perfection. Conducting Independent pal nils, which 
were often under tire, added greatly to the ability of 
the leaders of small units." 

To the south of the 1st Division the tactical 
situation in the zone of XXIV Corps was also 
undergoing a radical change. Less hampered 
by supply dilliculties than (ho units to the north, 
the assault divisions of the corps had aggres- 
sively exploited the initial lack of resistance. 
While 7th Division advance elements were cut- 
ting the island in half on 2 April, (lie 06th 
Division, moving south along the western shore, 
advanced its lines to the vicinity of Futema. 

After clearing its zone of action on the trans- 
island axis of advance, the 7th Division reor- 
ganized and continued the attack to the south 
on 3 April, covering 3,000 yards to reach Ivuba 
by nightfall. In the center of the 96th Divi- 
sion’s zone, the 382d Infantry with two battal- 
ions abreast moved south to a line 200 yards 
north of Nodalce, where contact was established 
with a small enemy force and the regiment dug 
in for the night. During the afternoon a pla- 
toon of the 96th Reconnaissance Troop passed 
through the 383d Infantry on the west coast 
and investigated as far south as Mashilci with 
negative results. Forward elements of the 3S3d 
occupied Isa and Chiyuna by nightfall. The 
381st Infantry, coordinating its movements with 
the 32d Infantry of the 7lh Division, completed 
wheeling to the south and at the end of the 
day was in position near Attaniya awaiting the 
passage of its lines the following morning by 
the 7(h Division’s 184th Infantry. 

In a drive similar to the action involved in the 
compression of a strong steel spring, the 7th 
Division pushed south on 4 April to meet stiffen- 
ing resistance from hostile infantry supported 
by field artillery at Hill 165. 67 During the day 
the Japanese were driven from this dominant 



M Sn dicker JO', 7. 

M It should he borne In mind that elevations on limps 
used at Okinawa were in meters. Thus Hill J(i5 iC 
envisioned as feet by the reader seems a relatively 
insignificant terrain feature, whereas n height o£ ."il l 
feet ( 1 65 meters) is an appreciable bill. 



terrain and the division gained approximately 
1,000 yards. 

Meanwhile, on the left of the 96th Division, 
the 382d Infantry was hold up by the lire of an 
estimated enemy company. After driving this 
unit to the south, the regiment, again ran into 
a reinforced company strong point north of 
Ginowan late in the afternoon. The 383d In- 
fantry came under heavy machine-gun, mortar, 
and a rt.il lory fire during its advance, and 3/383, 
moving down the west coast road, was forced 
to hold up about ■!()() yards north of Uchilomari. 
The 2d Battalion, 383d Infantry also encoun- 
tered mounting enemy resistance ns it advanced 
on the positions holding up 3/383, The 381st 
Infantry reverted to divisional reserve during 
t he day after the 18-lth Infantry moved through 
its lines, and the 7th Division took over the left 
of the 96th’s zone of action. 

By the night of 4 April the L-plus 10 line, 
originally planned as the southern limit of the 
Tenth Army beachhead, had been seized by the 
XXI Y r Corps. Both Army divisions moved out 
for their fifth day of ground action against an 
increasing volume of enemy defensive (ires. On 
the corps left flank General Arnold’s division 
continued its steady progress with the 184th 
and 32d Infantry advancing an average of 2,600 
yards. Resistance was met mainly from small, 
scattered enemy groups in the hills and ridges 
bordering the east coast. Because of the 7th 
Division’s wide turning movement to come into 
line with the 96th, its night positions forward 
of Ishado were still almost 1,000 yards to the 
rear of those of the 382d Infantry. 

Both assault regiments of the 96th Division 
became heavily engaged with enemy outpost 
strong points during 5 April. On the division’s 
left, the 382d Infantry’s 2d Battalion took 
Ginowan during a 900-yard advance, bill it was 
stopped on the outskirts of the village by in- 
tensive lire from ridge positions to the south- 
west. On the division boundary 1/382 made 
400 yards through rugged high ground and with 
the aid of tanks and artillery broke up an 
enemy counterattack which was spotted form- 
ing in front of its lines about noon. For night 
defense, the regimental reserve (3/382) was 
moved to blocking positions from which it could 
cover by lire the gap between divisions. 
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On the west coast, 3/383 consolidated its po- 
sitions south of Mashiki won on 4 April and 
probed hard into the enemy defenses near Uchi- 
tomari, while 2/383 on the regimental left Hank 
drove unsuccessfully against the first of a series 
of prepared ridge positions guarding the ap- 
proaches to Kakazu. Four tanks were lost dur- 
ing the day's action, one to a mine and the others 
t o enemy AT lire. In contrast to long advances 
during preceding days’ actions, the Otith Divi- 
sion was able to take only about 400 yards on 
L-plus 4. 

Over 2,200 Japanese, the majority in the 
XXIV Corps zone, had been killed or captured 
in five days of increasingly harder action at a 
cost of 300 battle casualties to American 
troops. 58 However, only the barest surface of 
Japanese resistance had been exposed. The men 
of the veteran 7th and 00th Divisions, as spear- 
heads of the Tenth Army’s main drive, stood 
on the threshold of the bitterest and most pro- 
tracted battle of their experience. (See Map 
10 ) 

LOGISTICAL PROGRESS 59 

The absence of enemy opposition on the 
beaches had greatly simplified the problems of 
shore party control and facilitated the pro- 
gress of unloading of assault shipping. By 
noon on L-Day division shore party com- 
manders had begun to assume control of their 
sectors ; by nightfall all shore parties were 
under division control. A steady procession 
of DUKW’s and LVT’s shuttled across the 
reel’s bringing in supplies to build up inland 
dumps. For a period of four to live hours at 
each high tide ship’s landing craft could make 
their runs directly to the beaches. 

Before nightfall on L-Day, shore party offi- 
cers had become painfully aware of what was 
to be their most pressing problem during the 
first days ashore. As the volume of cargo 
reaching the beaches increased, the number of 

s * Tenlh Army G-2 Rpt No 12, 7Apr45 ; GTF 51 Alt, 
Part V, Sect H, 0. 

“Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from OpNnv 34-P-0700, Amphibious Oper- 
ations — Capture of Okinawa, 27Mar-27Jun45, 22,Tan40, 
hereinafter cited as ONO Record; CTF 51 AR; Tenth 
Army AR. 



trucks available to haul it to dumps decreased. 
Plans bad been made to nse the organic motor 
transport of the assault divisions to assist the 
shore party. These plans bad to be drastically 
modified. The unexpectedly rapid advance 
of forward elements required the divisions to 
commit their trucks to an effort to supply as- 
sault troops over the tortuous road system of 
central Okinawa. Even with the immediate 
and continuing aid of engineers and Scabees 
in improving beach exits and roads, the shore 
parties were hard put to keep up with their 
work load. By dint of improvisation and con- 
tinuous improvement of materiel handling fa- 
cilities, however, the flow of supplies continued 
unabated, although at times the situation was, 
to say the least, frustrating. 

The favorable tactical picture influenced Ad- 
miral Turner to authorize night unloading un- 
der floodlights on 2 April and to direct that 
ship’s holds be cleared of all assault cargo. 
Earlier on L-plus 1 the Joint Expeditionary 
Force Commander had directed that men and 
equipment of aviation engineer battalions and 
Marine air groups (MAG’s) be unloaded as 
soon as possible. On 3 April General Geiger 
reinforced Turner’s order with a request that 
all previous priorities of LST unloadings in 
IIIAC’s zone be suspended until all the airfield 
headquarters, service, construction, and main- 
tenance personnel were ashore. 

This emphasis on getting Yontan and Kn- 
dena airfields operational, coupled with Gen- 
eral Buckner’s authorization on 3 April for the 
corps commanders to unload army troops' at 
their discretion, brought about a steady in- 
crease in the volume of sliip-to-shore traffic. 
Control vessels and beach parties soon noticed 
many instances of low priority units and equip- 
ment mingling with the shoreward flow of es- 
sential assault gear. In part this interruption 
of supposedly firm unloading schedules was 
due to ships’ captains’ natural desire to unload 
and get clear of the vulnerable Hagushi an- 
chorage. The inability of the shore party with 
its inadequate transport to handle the vast 
quantities of supplies, forced many ships to 
stand off shore with half-empty holds awaiting 
the return of boats stacked up at control vessels. 

The problem of control of ship-to-shore 
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SUPPLIES pour ashore on L-plus 2 from landing craft beached at the mouth of the Bishi Gawa. (Navy Photograph) 



traffic, while it was immense, was probably bet- 
ter handled at Okinawa than in any previous 
Pacific operation. Experience gained in the 
Marianas campaign had led Admiral Turner to 
recommend that only “the most experienced 
personnel available should be used in the Con- 
trol Parties for assault landings.” uu Conse- 
quently, key members of the control group used 
at Iwo Jima served on board control vessels off 
Okinawa contributing their fresh experiences 
toward more efficient operations. 

Individual coxswains of the landing boats 
further complicated the critical control problem 
by their efforts to “get to the beach at all costs.” 
The commander of the 1st Marine Division’s 



“CTF 51 OpRpt, FORAGER, 2oAug-t-t, Recommen- 
dations. 2. 



transport group commented on this unforeseen 
factor : 

There seemed to exist on the part of most coxswains 
an almost fierce determination to be first ashore with 
their individual boats, regardless of the orderly assign- 
ment to unloading points, which it is the function of the 
control vessel to carry out. Coxswains simply would 
not follow orders to form and remain in cargo circles, 
but jockeyed for positions of advantage from which 
to come along side the control vessel. Many even 
attempted to ignore the control vessel and bypass it, 
proceeding directly to whatever beach they bad a 
preference for.” 1 

By 4 April a good start had been made toward 
bridging the reef harrier off t lie Hagushi 
beaches with the aid of pontoon barges and 
causeways sidelifted to the target by LST’s and 

“Quoted in GNO Rccortl, ('Imp 7, 55. 
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AKS’s (General Stores Issue Ship). 04 The 
larger landing ships could now discharge their 
cargo directly onto causeways on Red I leach 
1 opposite Yontan airfield and on Purple 1 
and the Orange Beaches near Kadena. In addi- 
tion, 80 self-propelled barges had been put into 
operation to shuttle supplies over the reef to 
the beach. To expedite the handling of the 
swarming small boat traflic oil’ the IIIAC 
beaches, eight barge transfer points had been 
set up to provide temporary floating supply 
dumps. 

Although heavy weather during the night of 
4 April and most of the following day inter- 
fered with the orderly process of unloading,** 
the shore party continued to operate in an at- 
tempt to clear its jammed beach dumps. On 5 
April, 32 empty transports and cargo vessels 
departed the target area. With the abatement 
of high winds on 6 April, unloading stepped 
up pace so that 13 additional APA’s and AKA’s 
were emptied and 60 LST’s were reported 
cleared of cargo. 

The planned process of transition of shore 
party control to progressively higher troop 
echelons continued throughout this early period. 
On 3 April the commander of the XXIV Corps 
shore party took over the southern beaches, and 
three days later the commander of the III Corps 
Service Group assumed control of the Marine 
divisions’ unloading. As a result of a confer- 
ence of responsible fleet and troop logistics 
officers on board Admiral Turner’s flagship on 
8 April, arrangements were made for Tenth 
Army to take over all shore party activities on 
the Ilagushi beaches the following morning. 
The Island Commander, Major General Fred 
C. Wallace, was placed in charge and the 53d 
Engineer Special Brigade directed to operate 
all beaches except the newly opened one at Nago. 
IIIAC Service Group retained direct control of 
this landing point in order to operate a much- 



® H lake-lock. 

“ Reaching difficulties and heavy weather seriously 
affected the resupply of ammunition to the 155mm 
guns on Keise Shi mu throughout the operation. On S 
April, when an LST due to discharge its cargo of vitally 
needed ammunition was unable to unload at Keise, 
orders were issued that an LOT he dispatched daily 
from the Ilagushi ben dies with resupply ammunition. 
Ibid. 



needed forward supply dump for the far rang- 
ing battalions of the 0th Marine Division. 01 

Between L-Day and 11 April when the first 
substantial increment of garrison shipping be- 
gan to arrive, unloading over the Ilagushi 
beaches was confined to assault shipping. By 
noon on 11 April, 532,291 measurement tons 03 
of cargo had been unloaded, more than had been 
put ashore from assault shipping during the 
entire Marianas campaign.' 18 

In large part the success of Tenth Army in 
early April was due to the untiring efforts of 
shore party personnel and ships’ crews. The 
assault troops had seized a substantial beach- 
head and the support troops had made it secure 
by building up adequate reserves of supplies 
and equipment to meet the increasing demands 
of combat. 

KAMIKAZE 07 

While assault battalions of the Tenth Army 
were probing the enemy outpost line on Oki- 
nawa, the fleet in the surrounding waters was 
engaged in a desperate battle to maintain its 
posit ion. Crewmen of the destroyers and sup- 
port craft on the picket line were on a continual 
alert. Radar screens searched the sky to detect 
the signs of enemy aircraft approaching the 
Ilagushi anchorage. Many Japanese pilots 



01 In the IIIAC zone of action many of the shore 
party troops were men from replacement drafts who 
trained with the divisions as infantrymen, accom- 
panied the assault: echelon to the target, and served in 
the vital role of beach and ship labor until the need 
for casualty replacements required their assignment 
to division combat units. 

“The measurement ton is a unit of volume, not 
weight, used in describing ships' cargo. It is usually 
figured at 40 cu. ft. 

m i. T j |e {],.£(■ garrison shipping to arrive carried as- 
sault cargo that, could not. be lifted in the assault 
shipping," and by 15 April 577,040 measurement tons 
of cargo, mostly assault supplies, had been unloaded 
against an estimated beach capacity of 529,790. 
HlalcKloelc. 

“ 7 Unless otherwise noted the material in this section 
is derived from CinCX’ac War Diary, April 1915; Fifth 
Fit Ait, lApr-27Mayl5, 10Jul45; OTP 01 Alt; Cam- 
puinns. Casualty statistics for ship’s crews are taken 
from OTP 51 AR, Part III, Sect II, 7-10, while figures 
on ship damage and losses are a result of a careful 
analysis of all the above sources for what is con- 
sidered to be the most accurate information. 
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died, however, before they came within range 
of the pickets, shot down in furious battles with 
watchdog patrols of TF’s 57 and 58 and the 
omnipresent lighters of TF 51’s escort carriers. 

Enemy planes that evaded the combat air 
patrols ran a gantlet of antiaircraft fire all the 
way from the outermost pickets to the AAA 
battalions on the beaches. Comparatively few 
pilots who took oil' from the airfields of Kyu- 
shu, Formosa, and the Sakishimas managed to 
reach their object ive. Many of (hose who won 
through the curtain of fire were on convention- 
al bombing and reconnaissance missions that 
held out some hope of survival. Others, far 
too many from the American viewpoint, were 
members of special suicide air attack units, 
the Kamikazes. 

The first scattered Kamikaze attacks had 
been made in the Philippines in concert with 
the Japanese lleet’s desperate hid for victory at 
Leyte Gulf. The development of the suicide 
philosophy, according to enemy sources, “origi- 
nated in the feelings of nil combatants in the 
Philippine area. All were beginning to think 
that there was no way but suicide to save the 
situation ; there were many volunteers.” 08 The 
motives of these Kamikaze pilots were ex- 
plained to American interrogators after the 
war by a staff officer of the unit which made the 
initial attacks: 

We felt, as follows: we must give our lives to the 
Emperor and Country, this Is our inborn feeling. I 
am afraid yon cannot understand It well, or you may 
call it foolish. We Japanese base our lives on obedi- 
ence to Emperor and Country. On the other hand, 
we wish for the best place in death, according to 
Bushido. Kamil, -axe . . . was the incarnation of these 
feelings.™ 

The initial success of the special attack units 
at Leyte, Lingayen Gulf, and later at Iwo Jima 
heartened the Japanese leaders and public and 
encouraged them to a desperate gamble which 
had its culmination at Okinawa. The Kami- 
kaze concept, “macabre, effective, supremely 
practical under the circumstances, supported 
and stimulated by a powerful propaganda cam- 
paign, . . . became virtually the sole method 



™ UBSBS Interrogation No 02, Cnpt Rikihei Inogu- 
elil, UN, I, 00. 

* Ibid., 00-01. 



used in opposing the United Stat.es striking ami 
amphibious: forces, and these ships the sole 
target.” 7 " 

In contrast to the sporadic nat ure of the first 
suicide attempts, Kamikaze operations at Oki- 
nawa were well planned and organized, Army 
units of the Otli Air Force and naval squadrons 
<d ! the 5t.li Air Fleet, with a combined initial 
plane strength of about l,S15, n were placed 
under a single commander. Admiral Soemu 
Toyoda, Commander in Chief, ( 'ombined Fleet, 

The new headquarters was established at. 
Kanoya, Kyushu on Id February 19*15 and the 
first all-out attack unleashed against. TF 58’s 
carriers during raids against Japan of 18-11) 
March. The results of the assault were con- 
sidered satisfactory despite the loss of 101 
attacking aircraft. The Japanese believed the 
damage to five American carriers reported by 
their scouting planes would effectively delay 
TF 58’s regrouping for further operations. 
They were surprised, therefore, at the rapidity 
of tiie Fast Carrier Forces’ reentry into action 
to cover the landings at ICcruma ltetto. Ad- 
miral Toyoda’s units were not ready l<> attack 
again when Tenth Army began landing on 
Okinawa.” 

Scattered (lights of planes from Japan and 
the Formosa area carried the brunt of the at- 
tack on TF 51 during the first few days of 
April. 'I’lie toll of ships damaged and sunk 
rose steadily. To the men of the transport 
fleet and picket line, especially those whose 
ships drew the attention of suicide pilots, the 
period from 1-5 April was nerve-racking. A 
battleship, an escort, carrier, two destroyers, 
eight, transport and cargo vessels, a mine 
sweeper, and two landing ships were damaged 
in aerial attacks; the Al’D Diakcvson was hurt 
so badly by a suicide crash she had to bo scut- 
tled. Naval casualties continued to mount with 
81 K I A , 291 AVIA, and (10 MIA reported from 
the crews of the damaged ships. 

By (i April the Japanese were ready to mount 
a carefully planned Kamikaze attack from 



n Campaigns, 2 SO. 

T1 KAdm T. YiiUni, “Kamikazes ami the Okinawa 
Campaign,'' I/8XI I'rocet il ings, May t'.ini, 608, herein- 
after cited as Kamikazes. 

™ Ibid., 507-508. . 
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Kyushu. In the early morning scout planes lo- 
cated TF 58 off Amami-O-Shiina, and over 100 
lighters and bombers were sent to engage the 
carrier force. Defending combat air patrols 
over Okinawa were drawn into battles with 
enemy fighters dispatched ahead of the main 
attack force. Covered by these advance lighter 
groups, approximately 200 Kamikazes began 
lo drive in toward the Hagushi anchorage. 

The main attack began about 1500 and lasted 
five hours. Although the weather was fair, 
visibility was severely limited as the smoke of 
burning planes and ships soon mingled with 
that of the protective screen over the transport 



area. Entirely aside from the danger of sui- 
cide crashes, torpedoes, and bombs, crewmen 
in exposed positions and troops on the beaches 
were subjected to a deadly hail of shell frag- 
ments. 73 The hundreds of guns firing from 
beach and sea accounted for three friendly 
fighters which followed Japanese planes too 
closely into the lethal barrage. 

The. Kamikaze pilots started scoring at 1530 
when the first plane crashed into the picket 

™ CTF 51 reported personnel injured by AA frag- 
ments on five AI'A’s and one patrol craft during Hie 
attack. In addition CG, XXIV Corps reported 4 killed 
and 3-1 wounded by the falling shell fragments. 
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destroyer Hugh. In short order two more 
suiciders piled into the hapless ship, despite 
valiant efforts by support craft and the de- 
stroyer Calhoun to drive o(F the attackers. The 
Calhoun ilself was It it by three planes. Both 
ships eventually sank, the Bush at 11)50 and the 
Calhoun under American gunfire at 0130 on 
7 April when she began to break up under tow. 

Meanwhile, the battle was raging all over the 
area with the barrier ring of pickets and patrol 
craft, lacking the protective cover of a smoke 
screen, getting the worst of it. Ships of all 
types were being damaged by plane crashes and 
near misses. The mine sweeper Emmons had 
30 feet of her stern blown off at 11130; she was 
later sunk to prevent her drifting ashore in 
enemy territory. Shortly after the Emmons 
took its crippling suicide hit, Kamikazes dove 
into three ships in the Kerama area. All three, 
the LST 447 and the ammunition ships Logan 
Victory and llohhs Victory , were total losses 
and eventually went to the bottom. 71 

After the fury of the main attack died down, 
the task force continued to get heckling raids 
throughout the night. The last ships were hit 
early on 7 April. The all-out attack had caused 
an impressive total of damage. In addition to 
the six ships sunk, the Japanese had damaged 
nine destroyers, four destroyer escorts, and live 
mine vessels. Over 500 more men had been 
added to TF 51’s casualty list during 10 hours 
of savage action; the ships hit by Kamikazes 
reported losses of 04 killed, 2(14 wounded, and 
178 missing. 

Although the Japanese lost at least 135 planes 
during the attack to Admiral Turner’s forces, 
they were elated by imaginative reports from 
their reconnaissance planes which backed up the 
claims of Thirty-second Army that more than 



:< Tlie loss of these two ammuuilioit ships was a 
serious blow to Tenth Army resupply plans. A ma- 
jority of tlie Slmm mortar ammunition in the U. S. 
was loaded on these ships and subsequent resupply 
shipments were in short supply of this type of am- 
munition. Air lift was resorted to in order i<> make 
up partially for this deficiency, and before the end of 
the campaign 117 tons of Slmm ammunition was ilowu 
to Okinawa by Army and Navy transport planes. 
Blakclock; Tenth A rm // .IK, Chap 11, Part (V, 12. 




JAPANESE BATTLESHIP Yamati > sunk by planes of TF 58 
on 7 April during the abortive naval attack on 
Okinawa. (Navy Photograph) 



30 ships were observed sinking and over 20 
ships burning. 7 * 

During (5-7 April TF 58 reported splashing 
about 245 planes to bring the lolal .Japanese loss 
to nearly 400. The damage to the heavily 
gunned and armored currier force was much 
less (ban lliat to TF 51; only one carrier, (lie 
Hancock , and two destroyers were hit seriously 
enough to require retirement from I he combat 
area. 

In addition to driving oil' air raiders, Ad- 
miral Mitscher’s llyers were busy on 7 April 
administering the death stroke (o the largest 
battleship ever built, tile (51), 100-ton Tomato:" 
(See Map 11) 

The sortie of Ihe Tainato and its covering 
squadron, one light cruiser and eight destroyers, 
was planned as an aid to the Kamikaze attacks. 
Provided with only enough fuel for a one-way 
voyage, 77 the giant battleship’s assignment was 

:a Kamikazes, 50S. 

Capt K. Mnlsmmilo and Cdr M. Cldhaya. "Design 
and Construction of the Yamalo and Mimaslti," USXI 
Proceed ini/*, October 1053, 1105. The principal arma- 
ment of the Yamalo was nine IS-lnch rillcs. It had a 
radius of action of 7,20(1 sea miles cruising ni 1(1 kiwis, 
an overall length of SOS feet, and a beam of I2S feet. 
It carried a crew of 2.5(H) men. 

' 7 Kamikazes, 501). Admiral Toyoda indicated there 
was extreme dlliicnlly gelling even (lie 2,500 ions of 
fuel oil necessary for the operation. Additional war- 
ships were available, hut fuel for (Item was not. 
campaigns, 527. 
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to slicll the landing area and anchorage at 
Okinawa, drawing oil' the American air cover 
so that Kamikazes might have a clear shot at 
the amphibious force. It was definitely a sui- 
cide mission and Admiral Toyada felt the 
Yamato group had less than a 50-50 chance of 
even reaching its target. TF 58 reduced the 
mission from a gambler’s risk to a forlorn hope. 

Less than two hours after the Japanese force 
left Tokuyama naval base on Honshu (1520, 

6 April) the submarines Tlaoleleback and 
Threadfin , lying off the east coast of Kyushu, 
discovered the enemy ships and alerted Fifth 
Fleet. The submarines lost their contact later 
that night, but a search plane from the Essex 
picked up the Yamato group again at 0822, 

7 April. At 1030 Kerama-based seaplane 
bombers began tracking the enemy ships. At 
the same time, the last of three strike groups, 
totalling 380 planes, was launched by TF 58. 

A Japanese destroyer lagging at the rear of 
the enemy formation was attacked at 1210 and 
eventually sank. At 1240 the full fury of the 
first two American strike groups hit the main 
enemy force. The Yamato took two bombs and 



one torpedo, another destroyer was sunk, and 
the cruiser was stopped dead in the water. At 
1333 the third group struck and finished the 
job in less than an hour. The Yamato took 
three additional bombs and nine torpedoes, cap- 
sized, blew up, and sank a full day’s steaming 
from its Okinawan target. The cruiser and 
one other destroyer were sent to the bottom. 
Later that night a fourth heavily damaged de- 
stroyer was scuttled as the remaining ships 
withdrew to Japan — mission not accomplished. 
Despite the heavy curtain of antiaircraft fire 
put up by the beleaguered Japanese ships, TF 
58’s losses were phenomenally small — 10 planes 
and 10 men. 

Although this venture in aid of Kamikaze 
operations ended in abject failure, the Jap- 
anese High Command was convinced of the 
utility of suicide missions. Orders were issued 
to Fifth Air Fleet “to continue general attacks 
at all costs.” T8 The pattern of air assault on 
0-7 April was merely a grim portent of the 
future. 



Kamikazes, 509. 
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